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The right protection 
You ought to have roofs made of the real, 
natural waterproofer—Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
for every building on your farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It doesn’t crack, rot, 
rust, or blow off; and it lasts longer than any other. 
roofing. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures against leaky seams. 
Does away with cement. Supplied with Genasco when 
specified. 

Write for goenpiee and the Good Roof Guide Book. Ask your dealer for 


Genasco, and look for the hemisphere trade-mark. Mineral or smooth surface. 
A written guarantee—if you think it necessary. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt 















Ten minutes pumping each day furnishes water sufficient to 
meet all ther — te of Lee family. The installa- 
pL of this system means ru a water any place on your 
a and at all times; aii the comforts of a modern 

in your country home, and a constant supply of 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE 


at your com 

structions pend with each outnt, = mak nod A... 

Can install it; experience unnecessary. Why not install —} 

of our systems az ‘¢ wy Le will guarantee to save 

} al Lae A on i, Ww these systems to be equal or 
to any System on onane market at the present time, 


PRICES SMASHED T0 PIECES! 


Don’t hesitate a momen system from us at once. Let 

us convince you that tie an a Seaureerenn epecesney you 
should not ov Get our complete FREE plumbing and 
instruction book, sent to any interested person gratis upon 
request. It gives valuable ions to the home builder. Also 





CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
36th & tron Streets, Chicago, Iii, 


















ELKHART BUGGI 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
Selling to the Consumer Ex Exclusively 
We ship for examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery and also to save you money. 
May We Send You om Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, indiana, (AY 
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Pulls stump 7 fest 
HOW TO co. Oo P ERATE pune rece diameter. Only 
By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co- | {STU Steel Stomp Puller 
operators. This book describes the how rather pul Liq Factory in the world 
th the wherefore of co-operation. In other ce AE meg tte 


sc” Stee] Castings. Guar- 

- g anteed for 500 horse 
NTS power strain. Cata- 
logue and discounts. 


ZIMMERMANN STEEL CO., Dept.C,Lone Tree, lowa. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs! larger, more vigorous chicks} 
Sorter fowls, by feeding cut bone, 


MANNS eee gee 2 


fast, easy, F wna aan clegs. 
90 Days’ Free Frist. No money in advance. free. 
F.W.MANN CO.,Gcex10 MILFORD, MASS. 


an 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en’e exchanges for both buying and selling. The 
directions given are j..-. upon the actual experi- 
ence of tive enterprises in all 
parts of the United “States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to 

and women who desire to better 
Iilustrated. 350 pages, 5x7 not 








tion of all men 
their condition. 
Cloth 


ORR AREER eee REET EEE OE EEE ESTE HEE EEE E HESS 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 
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FOR HUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 











ITs COLRIV ATION, Bary oe GtAzaee 
ip AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. KAINS. Send Se for CAMP AND TRL, « great 
discusses in @ practical way how begin with £6 page weckiz sor ite foe ‘UN 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, TRADER-TRAPPER, » big 160 page ma- 
preparation, planting and maintenance of s, gazine; both derored to fishing, bunting, trapping, ete. With 
artificia! propagation, manures, enemies, selection either one we'll give you abspintely free,s 64 page book, ‘Hints 
for market and for improvement, preparation for for Hunters and Trap eee o far and game 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. New | laws, many hunting aud trapping See ~—<s 
edition. Revised and eniarged. Protusely illas- dollars. 4+ Re =e wee 
trated. SxJ inches. Cloth....... cocedecePecesecce cf SO 
@RANGE JUDD COMP. LWays ™M in writing any of our ad- 
emtion yertisers. You will get a 
439 Lafayette Street, New York This Journal very quick reply if youdo. 














THE POULTRY YARD 


Fitting Turkeys for Market 


L. P. GILLON, MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WIS 


My White Holland turkeys are six 
or seven. months old when ready for 
market. -At that time they have 
reached a weight of 12 to 16 pounds 
for toms and eight to 10 pounds for 
hems, and usually bring 18 to 22 cents 
a pound undressed. During the spring 
and summer they always have free 
range, and thus gather a very large 
part of their feed, though I always 
feed night and morning toe encourage 
them to come tc the barnyard at 
night. 

When they are fit to kill they are 
fed upon carn for 10 days or two 
weeks, but during the last 24 hours 
receive nothing. The most important 
points in killing are that the birds 
should be stuck immediately back of 
the ear and the jugular vein severed, 
so that they will bleed through the 
mouth. If dry pieked, their feathers 
will command the highest market 
price. Picking is easiest done if com- 
menced as soon as the bird is killed 
and before it beeomes celd. This 
prevents tearing the skin. 

I begin on the thighs along the 
breast, picking quickly. The wings, 
back and head are picked last. Feath- 
ers are sorted as pulled, the soft 
feathers going in one grade and the 
stiff ones in two others. Plumes are 
kept separate. After being picked, 
the bodies are washed in cold water 
and put on a shaping rack. When 
cold, the carcasses are wrapped sep- 
arately in paper and packed in a bar- 
rel. Feathers are spread out in an 
attic or other dry room. The fluff 
feathers sell for 40 to 5O cents a 
pound, wing feathers 25 to 80 cents. 


Location of the Poultry House 


Farmers who locate their poultry 
houses with the front toward the sun- 
ny side, who keep the fowls well 
supplied with scratch food, grit and 
balanced rations and protect them at 
all times from dampness and chills at 
night, will have no trouble to get a 
full egg basket. The soil should be 
of a light type, so the poultry can eas- 
ily scratch and dust themselves in or- 
der to get rid of the mites and lice. 
It is necessary to drain off any water 
that may settle in hollows and Jater 
become foul. The henhouse should be 
protected from the north wind by the 
barn. I prefer the management of a 
hennery by making winter and its 
surroundings as nearly like summer 
as possible.—[{Dr E. F. Bemer, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. 

The most important point in locat- 
ing a poultry house is to have an ele- 
vated plece of land sloping to the 
south upon-a gravel subsoil. I do not 
like trees to stand in front of the 
house, as in winter they will keep the 
snow a long time from melting. Pref- 
erably, I would have the trees on the 
north side to provide shade for the 
fowls, and also act as a windbreak. 
[A. J. Klein, Dodge County, Wis. 

I consider the most important 
points in locating a poultry house to 
be good drainage, especially away 
from other farm. buildings, and a 
slope to the south. If the windward 
side can be protected by a grove of 
trees, so much the better. Preferably 
a rich, sandy loam should be chosen 
and provided with ample shade for 
the fowls during the hot summer 
months. I like low shade trees near 
the north and west sides, not only for 
a windbreak, but for shade. My yards 
are all provided with ample room on 
each side, so the’ fowls can have a 
fresh run each succeeding week. Some 
of the runs have a little brook run- 
ning, through them. This is an advan- 
tage because the fowls can always 
have fresh water when they want it. 
[Maple Grove Poultry Yards, Cat- 
taraugus County, N Y. 

High ground is what I like best 
for a poultry yard. I would give 
preference to a hill sloping to the 
south or east, so that the face of the 
building would be in one of those di- 
rections. On the north and west 
sides I would like to have a hedge or 
@® good windbreak.—[A. 8S. Fahern- 
holz, Berks County, Pa. 














Guinea Fowls Gaining in Favor 


F. L. RISLEY, TOLLAND COUNTY, oT 





The demand for Guinea fowls has 
been increasing greatly during re- 
cent years. It seems prybable that 
the Guinea will become sufficiently 
popular to be a recognized and reli- 
able source of income to poultrymen, 
if bred, fed and marketed as care- 
fully as other clats»s of poultry, 
From my experience I consider them 
extra fine little birds in many ways, 


They improve upon acquaintance, 
Once about 50 eggs from each was 
expected in a year, Lit by improve- 
ment 80 or 100 is the usual number 


where breeding has beon for this pur- 
pose. Of course, the Guinea wanders 
about, yet it accommodates itself to 
captivity well. In winter it Is easily 
cared for by allowances of grain, such 
as barley, corn, wheat and millet, 
My Guineas are fed mixtures such 
as the other poultry get. They fra- 
ternize well with the other fowls, in- 
cluding 70 or 80 Pekin ducks. 

The chief objection with some pe-- 
ple might arige from the nolsiness of 
the Guinea’s. cries, but ome gets ac- 
customed to the distinctive call, and 
when silent, certainly misses its watch- 
dog-like movements. The condition 


-of these fowls seems at present grad- 


ually undergoing a change, which 
should result in increased value. Their 
food value is as good as that of 
chickens, and when purchased they 
are as economical. Many people are 
exceptionally fond of the gamy flavor 
of the meat. The eggs, however, are 
small, though rich and nutty. Some 
people prefer them for cooking. The 
plumage is valuable, since it can be 
utilized in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial flics used by fishermen. This 
makes the bird helpful along a new 
line. Guinea broilers are well known 
at hotels all over the United States. 
They take the place of game birds, 
and are not equaled even by squabs. 
It seems there is no fowl which fills 
the peculiar requirements so well and 
none so easy and cheap to produce 
on the home farm. 

In Rearing Poultry the most impor- 
tant consideration is to have stock 
which possess a_ sufficient constitu- 
tional vigor to stand up under heavy 
feeding. It is of greater importance 
than the purity of the breed. Better 
have an ordinary fowl with strong 
constitution than a pure-bred with 
weak constitution, but the highest 
ideal is a pure-bred fowl with an in- 
herited tendency to lay and with suf- 
ficient vitality to impress that quality 
upon the offspring.—[Prof J. E. Rice, 
State College of Agriculture, New, 
York. 








Another Poultry Record—In your 
issue of May 21 F. W. Rochelle of 
Morris county, N J, reported that 
from 60 Single Comb Leghorn fowls 
he gathered 472 eggs in January and 
752 in February, a total of 1212, or 
an average of over 20 eggs a hen for 
the two months. H. E. Miller of 
Furnas county, Neb, reported a flock 
of 50 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, 
which laid 526 eggs in January, 618 
in February, or a total of 1114, thus 
making an average of 22 eggs a pullet 
for the two months, I have a flock 
of 42 Rhode Island Red fowls, 32 of 
which are April hatched pullets, but 
some hens as old as 10 years, which 
laid 603 eggs during January, 612 in 
February, or a total of 1215, which 
makes an average of 28 eggs each for 
the two months.—[Mrs L. H. Nason, 
York County, Me. 


The Vegetable Growers’ Convention 
will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Sept 27-29 inclusive. An _ excellent 
program upon many subjects has been 
prepared. There are many things te 
see in the neighborhood of Grand 
Rapids, gardens, greenhouses and 
markets. A fine lot of experienced, 
successful, friendly men will attend. 
There will be a banquet and a pleas- 
ant outing. Market gardeners and 
greenhouse men generally are urged 
to attend. Program can be secured 
from Sec S. W. Severance, 508 Walker 
Bldg, Louisville, Ky. 
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Distributing the Commercial Apple Crop 








For the Week Ending September 24, 1910 


Packing and Packages for Best Results---Methods Observed by Shippers and Speculators---Marked Differences 
East and West---Co-operative Plan of Selling Has Many Attractions---Protection to Fruit Through 
Cold Storing--Packages and Coming Regulation--By Albert W. Fulton 


HE advent of another crop sea- 
son, with harvesting and dis- 
tribution near at hand, once 
more brings out the necessity 
of the wise marketing of apples 
in commercial orchard sections. 
The business of buying, holding 

in cold storage for a time, and then placing 
them on the market for consumption, is 





handled in great shrewdness on the part of. 


apple dealers and speculators. Commercial 
orchardists in the heavy fruit producing sec- 
tions of New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and the southwest; and also 
the great apple territory west of the Rocky 
mountains, know the game 
just about as well as the 
middlemen. 

But the increased atten- 
tion given this money crop, 
the setting of new orchards, 
and the coming into bearing 
of those which have been 
established some years, point 
to the value of a_ close 
knowledge of all interested 
in the distributing end of the 
business. Up to the last half 
of September, 1910, compar- 
atively few sales of winter 
apples, grown east of the 
Mississippi river, have been 
recorded, deliveries to be 
made next month and in 
November. This can scarce- 
ly be characterized as a dead- 
lock between growers and 
buyers. Yet, as is often the 
case, their views regarding 
values are greatly at vari- 
ance. Our own crop reports, 
published week by week, 
throw needed light on the 
situation in producing sec- 
tions. A year ago now 
many of the large operators 
had purchased an important 
part of their supplies for 
winter storage. But up to 
the middle of this month 
comparatively little has been 
done, except possibly in the 
box apple territory of the Rocky mountain 
region and the Pacific northwest. 

There much business has been accomplished 
in the way of sales for present and future 
delivery. For example, the entire apple crop 
of the Hood River (Ore) apple growers’ union 
was sold early in September to New York 
operators at a lump sum of $400,000, or pos- 
sibly more. It is estimated that this deal 
covers 400 car loads, and prices quite satisfac- 
tory to the growers. Shipments will begin 
about October 20. The Newtowns wi'l go 
largely to the foreign markets, with Spitzen- 





burg, Jonathan, Arkansas Black, etc, for dis- 
tribution in the big cities of the east. 


Getting Apples Ready for Market 


It is a commonplace, and yet a truth which 
needs reiteration every season, that to get 
best results not only this year but next year, 
and the next, the apple grower must recognize 
the principles of integrity in selecting and 
packing the fruit. With the approach of 


harvest, plans should be under way for 
prompt work in removing the fruit from the 
trees and placing it in barrels or storage. 
Of course, where an orchard is bought out- 
right on the trees, the purchaser assumes 





CLUSTER OF GREENINGS--A STANDARD MARKET APPLE 


all of these operations. The question of 
packages is an important one, especially 
in these days of high-priced lumber and 
increasing cost of barrels (or boxes), as 
shown from time to time in these col- 
umns. As to picking of the fruit, and 
grading it in an honest and efficient manner, 
this is of the greatest importance.  First- 
class apples must be handled without bruises; 
and in grading, great care must be given to 
sorting, both in the way of freedom from 
imperfections and size. It is now generally 
agreed that a No 1! apple should be not less 


than 2% inches in diameter and practically 
free from worm holes or other serious deface- 
ment; the No 2 apple in a well-regulated 
orchard is also hand picked from the tree 
and should be 2% inches in diameter. In 
many sections the provision is also under- 
stood that these are to be reasonably free 
from evidences of codling moth. Everything 
else might well go to the cider mill or evap- 
orator, or vinegar factory. 

The handling of the fruit at time of har- 
vest is, of course, tremendously important. 
Dealers agree with the scientists and the 
experiment station workers that after being 
removed from the tree, the sooner an apple 
is placed in cold storage the 
better. Realize that cold 
storage cannot prevent or 
eliminate. disease in the tex- 
ture of a fruit or vegetable. 
It can only arrest it. It 
therefore follows that the 
matier of ‘“‘sweating’’ apples 
for a time after being re- 
moved from the trees, long 
in vogue to some extent, is 
now disappearing as a thing 
to be followed. 

Facing the fruit on the 
upper level of the barrel is 
perfectly proper. In many 
successful orchards this first 
layer is also embellished 
with a narrow border of tis- 
sue or white lace paper. The 
barrel must be well filled, 
pressed down hard and firm, 
in order that when reaching 
the market ~it may not be 
branded as “slack packed;” 
this is of vital importance in 
apples intended for the Eng- 
lish and continental markets. 

Apples sell to the ‘best 
advantage where they are 
found in orchard areas of 
considerable magnitude, a 
fair degree of uniformity and 
variety, and, of course, ex- 
cellence in quality. Early 
autumh finds buyers there 
as thick as flies around the 
molasses faucet. After the usual haggling 
over prices, the operator will buy the prod- 
uct of an orchard, either on the trees, he to 
do his own picking and barreling, or will take 
the crop barreled. 

In the middle and eastern sections of the 
country, growers up to the present prefer to 
work as units rather than in a co-operative 
association. But they must come to co-opera- 
tive selling, east of the Mississippi, as well 
as west of it. The eminent successes in the 
Rocky mountain territory prove this. There 
the standard in quality and packing is a fixed 
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fact. In western New York, where the cus- 
tom of buying the fruit on the trees is often 
in force, the highest prices in the east prevail. 
This is along the line of standardization in 
grading and packing, so much sought and very 
properly, too, by the distributors. Many 
dealers prefer to buy apples at a certain price 
for No 1 stock, the buyer to do his own select- 
ing and packing. In western New York the 
growers do not largely favor this. They have 
not been in all instances treated fairly by 
buyers, claiming the latter throw out more 
apples from ‘‘No 1”’ than they should. There- 
fore, a grower having a fine orchard of fruit 
is very liable to prefer to sell the orchard 
‘entire at a good price. He considers this 
cleaner business for him, and it means that 
the buyer must take his own risk as to what 
is No 1, No 2 or cull apples. 

In the matter of the co-operative selling 
of fruit, orchardists in the middle and east- 
ern states have searcely made a beginning. 
How to do it is something not yet entirely 
threshed out, but as a starting point, let a 
small group of a half dozen or a dozen grow- 
ers at one shipping station get together, 
secure cars at lowest rates, and pick out a 
‘good man to handle the fruit in one or more 
cities to which it is to be shipped. Keep in 
‘elosest touch with market conditions. Load 
a car on a given day, each grower to have 
so many barrels or boxes of fruit, as the case 
may be, these all properly marked; and 
assuming that the product is high in merit 
to bear a distinguishing trade-mark of the 
grower. Ship these to your agent, after pre- 
vious mail and wire correspondence, and thus 
handle it in a co-operative manner. While 
there is not necessarily anything new in these 
suggestions, they afford a start for a working 
‘basis. 

A thoroughly organized and equipped co- 
operative associxiion has the usual officers 
and by-laws, making their plans to sell the 
crops Jong before the latter are ready. Bar- 
rels or boxes may be bought at wholesale, 
favorable rates of freight secured from the 
transportation companies, and the distribut- 
ing end in the large markets given shape. 
An agent or representative who has business 
acumen and real integrity is the highest 
essential. In the northwest, known as the box 
apple district, co-operative associations of this 
character are succeeding splendidly. 

The handling of the fruit at the time it 
is removed from the trees is a very impor- 
tant item. Here is a littl sidelight bearing 
on this subject: ‘‘A few years ago I bought 
an orchard of 370 trees, Baldwins,” said an 
Ohio dealer to an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist, “paying a _ certain 
price per barrel for No I fruit, I to select. 
The grower had picked the fruit and placed 
it on the ground under the trees, this some- 
where around October 10. An unexpected 
light snowfall came along. <A considerable 
quantity of apples were un the ground. I 
observed that at the bottom of the piles many 
apples were slightly specked with a thin scale 
of rot by the time I could get at them. As 
a result out of a total of 1300 barrels I had 
to throw out between 60 and 70 barrels, due 
almost solely to this accident.” 


Proper Storage Counts for Much 


The cold storage idea applies particularly 
to the apple industry. If not the regular 
cold storage with ammonia process, etc, an 
ordinary cool storage may be made very 
effective. Each season finds some increase in 
the number of cold-storage plants scattered 
through the country, located at large and 
small cities and frequently at centers of pro- 
duction. Large numbers of orchardists, 
including some of the most successful, be- 
Heve that the distributing end is beyond 

[To Page 272.] 


FILLING AUTUMN FEED LOTS 


F, L, PETTY, ILLINOIS 

The present season is one of more than 
usual interest to the corn belt feeder. He 
has been schooling himself to the belief that 
the far west has furnished about the last 
big husky steer, whose frame is to be cov- 
ered with muscle and fat by his corn and 
clover. Everybody has pointed out the 
sharply declining western range supply, and 
even last fall the shortage was severely felt. 
During the summer, however, he has seen the 
great receiving centers of Omaha, Kansas City 
and Chicago literally swamped, at times, with 
western stuff of all kinds, including numerous 
calves, nearly all of which was utterly unfit 
for anything but the feeding pen. There 
promises to be no shortage of feeders for 
the present season. 

Corn always has been and doubtless always 
will be the backbone of the cattle feeding 
industry. The legumes fed in suitable pro- 
portions in combination with it make the ideal 
feeding ration, but corn always suggests live 
stock and cattle feeding always brings up 
visions of the corn crop. Where legumes 
are grown outside of the corn belt, their 
economical use is made possible and profitable 
by, the importation of corn to be fed with 
the alfalfa or clover. Corn furnishes the 
largest amount of digestible nutrients per acre 
of any crop we grow, and this giant grass 
is by far our most important crop. The rela- 
tion between live stock supply and the magni- 
tude of the corn crop has usually determined 
the profit or loss of the feeding operations. 
High-priced corn fed to high-priced steers 
used to be a risky proposition. It is yet, but 
a high price for the finished article is now 
practically certain, whereas a few years past 
it was mighty uncertain. The present season 
promises a fairly plentiful supply of rough 
feeders, both from the far west and the pas- 
tures of the middle west. 


Needs Skill and Care 


Not every bunch of cattle finished is going 
to return the feeder a profit, regardless of all 
considerations. Shrewd judgment in buying 
and skill and intelligence in feeding and mar- 
keting are going to be as essental to success 
as they always have been—maybe more so. 
Feed is more valuable. The farmer who 
raised 13-cent corn 15 years ago on $40 land 
could well afford the self-feeder and unlimited 
shelled corn for months at a time for his 
cattle. With 50-cent corn and $200 land he 
can’t. That is one vital diffezence. 

The farmer who expects to win this year 
must observe one or two essential principles. 
First, he must get all the cheap grain and 
all the thrifty condition he possibly can from 
his blue grass pasture and subsidiary crops 
and feed products before the heavy feeding of 
high-priced grain is begun. Second, he must 
utilize to the fullest extent his corn feed, not 
only the grain but the fodder, in order to 
eounteract the prospect of dangerously high- 
priced hay. 

Cattle, particularly those from the range, 
need a lot of attention during the first period 


of feeding. It should be remembered that 
the change from the high, dry country in 
which they grew, to the different climatic 


conditions of the corn belt, is a violent one. 
The first few weeks upon the farm should be 
devoted to restoring and developing thrift and 
growing condition. Some flesh will be laid on, 
and all this gain possible should be 
secured, for it is usually cheap, but the pri- 
mary object is the conditioning of the ani- 
mals. The best single medium for this is 
good fall pasture. A nice, heavy growth of 
blue grass is about right. 

Turn the steers from short, dry pasture 
into good fall blue grass and the start they 
will make in growth will be astonishing. They 


will gain in weight, in vigor and appetite, 
in luster and general appearance, and fit 
themselves for grain feeding later. If they 
can run from the grass into a stubble field 
and browse about the straw stack at will, so 
much the better. Many a rich mouthful they 
will glean that is usually lost. Failing the 
blue grass, the crops often sown for late 
grazing, such as rape, rye or similar forage, 
answer very well and pay good returns. 
The second growth of clover or the third 
eutting of alfalfa can frequently be pastured 
in this manner more profitably than if cut 
for hay. Sweet corn fodder and similar by- 
products can well be used up at this time. 
Shock fodder and clover hay should be intro- 
duced as the grazing deteriorates. 

When cold weather comes, begin the feed- 
ing in earnest. By this time the steers will 
have acquired the taste for corn, if they 
haven’t had it before, and a grain ration can 
be introduced at once. .The grain ration 


-should be light at first, with plenty of fod- 


der or hay. A better forage would be fodder 
and stover or alfalfa hay. They should have 
all the water they want, because a lot of 


.it is required when they are on dry feed. 


When frosty nights come on and the water 
tank fills with ice, use some device to 
heat the water-so that it. won’t be ice 
cold. A tank heater costs very little, and 
is very efficacious. Fresh water from the 
well or cistern is still better. It is not 
a bad practice to feed the corn right 
from the shoek, for a short time at least. 
The cattle eat the ears greedily, and mix 
with the grain a good deal of the husk and 
other roughness with more beneficial results 
than when the grain is eaten in a compact 
mass by itself. Corn right from the husk is 
also sweeter and more palatable than that 
eured in cribs. Whether or not to shed is 
often a mooted question. All else being equal, 
I should say shred for winter use. In corn 
and cob meal, feeders usually find little merit. 
The cobs are gotten rid of in this manner, 
but there is no gain to be had from them. 
An equal amount of sawdust would be as 
good for fattening purposes. 

Feed some clover hay or alfalfa or cow- 
peas with the corn stover. Feed a good, lib- 
eral ration of it if you have it.. If you can’t 
get it, feed a good deal of bran, oats or barley. 


High Quality Fruit—I do not know of a 
better argument in favor of planting apple 
varieties of high quality than that furnished 
by an instance of two brothers, one of whom 
planted Ben Davis and the other Staymans 
Winesap for the Washington market. The 
brother who planted the Ben Davis had an 
excellent crop one year and began hauling 
to Washington early in the season. He soon 
got all the channels clogged with his apples 
and when he hove in sight he was hailed as 
“Ben.” He had difficulty toward the close 
to sell his fruit, even at 50 cents a barrel. 
His brother was at the same time disposing 
of his Stayman apples at $5 a barrel. There 
is no question that the markets of the future 
will demand more and more high quality 
fruit and inferior varieties will decline in 
popularity.—[Dr Augustus Stabler, Montgom- 
ery County, Md. 

Apple Trees Should be Budded the second 
summer after planting, or grafted the fol- 
lowing spring. June budding is also prac- 
ticed and sometimes all of these methods are 
advantageously combined on a single tree. 
Body budding seems to be the most desirable 
method. Considerable attention must be given 
the top-worked trees the first season in shap- 
ing and heading back the scions. This method 
permits of the top-working of large, vigorous 
apple trees of undesirable sorts with better 
kinds. Only a portion of the tree should be 
top-worked each year. 
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Empire State Fair in Review 


Well Attended and Greatly Enjoyed—Exhibits in Most Directions Surpass Past Efforts---Greatest Stock 
Show Yet Seen---Educational Features Splendid and Without a Flaw---Farm Machinery Excelled 
Past Records in Variety and Excellence—By C. W. Burkett and M. G. Kains 


EW YORK has now a real state 
fair. But it is far from being 
complete, and still somewhat 
behind the leading agricultural 
fairs of the country. This 
year in excellence of exhibits a 
better record was established. 

And with the completion of other buildings 
now in contemplation, there will be sufficient 

framework to round out an expositional enter- 
prise that will certainly rival, if not surpass, 
the best in the country. 

To make a successful fair is not the work 
of a year. H takes many years and people 
must not become impatient in seeing this 
charge from a purely local start, although 
possessing a state name, to a finished enter- 
prise of national importance and note. Then, 
too, the fair is undergoing a rapid evolution. 
Its old heredity still clings, and in many 
instances the newer and more worthy char- 
acters are shunned or cast aside because of 
the infringement on the 
done in the old days. The state fair com- 
mission has no greater duty than in this 
opportunity of selection—@o cast aside the 
useless, decrepit attributes of the past and 
to take on the desirable successes that have 
proven so strong elsewhere, or which will 
develop into strong arms to push forward 
agriculture and industry in New York. 

The commission will do well to see that.a 





way things were- 


sell reserved seats at a premium; but when 
private boxes are provided with rails, parti- 
tions and private stairways to keep the many 
apart from the few, the scheme has departed 
too far from state simplicity and public vir- 
tue. Let these rails, stands and partitions 
be torn out and a big feature of disgust will 
disappear. At the same time, let the private 
box, now labeled state fair commission, be 
pulled out also and let the commissioners and 
their families use seats similar to what other 
public and private citizens use. If the com- 
mission will do this they will individually pile 
up for themselves a heap of respect because 
of their good judgment. The thinking vis- 
itors who notice this tone of exclusiveness 
that seems to still linger will be the most 
generous in their praise. We feel confident 
that public opinion is past focusing on these 
points. 

Our state fair is an agricultural enterprise 
pure and simple. Its chief claim to existence 
is because of its relation to agriculture and 
industry. Hence, buildings for exhibiting the 
best animals of the barn, the best fruits of 
the field, orchard and garden, and the most 
practical and useful products of the shop or 
home should come first and they should be 
adequate. So far big sums of money have 
been appropriated and two large buildings 
have been erected. The second building, a state 
institutional building, has done fine work 


with state money, is needed to sell candy, 
bric-a-brac and the usual products available 
in every local store in the state. Fully half 
of this building is devoted to enterprises of 
purely commercial nature devoid of any illus- 
tration, educative or industrial character. 
With future appropriations, let’s have good 
buildings, but let's insist that they be devoted 
to further agriculture and home detterment. 


Attractions Were Far from Satisfactory 


‘Apart from Gov Hughes, who spoke on 
Wednesday, and Col Roosevelt, who made an 
address on Saturday, the fair had no really 
satisfactory attraction. Thousands of people 
came to see Glenn H. Curtiss make a flight 
in his airship. The ascents were advertised 
to occur as soon after 11 o'clock as the 
weather would permit. Just what this meant 
is hard to understand; because with the 
exception of Tuesday, when there was a down- 
pour of rain, there was scarcely enough air 
moving to keep the flags flying. Yet the 
aviator, McCurdy, one of Curtiss’ assistants, 
kept the crowd waiting for hours each day 
before making an ascent, and some: of the 
flights were fizzles and miserable disappoint- 
ments. The Watertown fair advertised that 
it would not engage an aeroplanist, because 
of the unsatisfactory nature of aeroplanes. 
The state fair, it seems, should have been 
at least as careful. Will the knowledge that 
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THE HOLSTEINS ARE COMING, HURRAH! HURRAH! 


This is part of the Holstein-Friesian procession filing past the grand stand at the New York state fair. 
For several years the state fair has brought out exceptionally large exhibits of the breed and 
Rather has the composite herd been more remarkable, as a whole, than ever before. 


of the most noted animals on the continent. 
so with this year. 


bit less stress is placed on snebbery. The 
bane of the past has been catering to the city 
swells, political party bosses and the snug, 
rich, disreputable characters of the big cities. 
Take the horse show. It is all right in a 
measure. But when an institution like the 
state fair, an enterprise backed up by the 
people, and supported by taxes secured from 
the people, is to be furthered, there is no 
room in the plan that owes its favor for 
existence to a man so disreputable that to 
mention his name isto bring up court 
scandals, both in this and European countries. 
If the horse show is unable to stand on its 
own feet without aid from such an individual, 
it is time to let it pass away. In line with 
this mistake is the seat’ arrangement at the 
grand stand. We refer to the private boxes. 
They smack too much of exclusiveness, class 
distinction and snobbery to be countenanced 
by any state enterprise. It is all right to 


in acquainting people with the various lines 
of activity carried on in the state. Housed in 
it are exhibits representing every state enter- 
prise along educational, industrial and correc- 
tive lines. The grange and the dairy depart- 
ments are also well taken care of. Because 
of the nature of exhibits, we suggest that 
this building be named Hughes hall, after 
the sturdy governor who has been so warmly 
interested in changing the institution from a 
sort of political gathering place into a real 
exposition that agriculture and industry may 
be improved and popularized. 

The Liberal arts building, the first erected 
by state money, is an expensive state contribu- 
tion to the petty stores of Syracuse.. Our 
claim is that this expenditure should have 
gone in other directions consistent with the 
nature and intent of an agricultural and 
industrial enterprise. For the life of us, we 
can’t see why such an extensive plant, built 


In this procession are some 


one or two successful flights were actually 
made, compensate the many thousands of dis- 
appointed people who waited to exhaustion 
before they went home without having seen 
the machine rise? The money expended on 
this feature could have been far more econom- 
ically expended in really first-class acrobatic 
and open air vaudeville features, such as the 
Ohio state fair presented the previous week. 

The midway is more or less a freak show, 
as a whole. Though at the state fair it was 
this year less objectionable than at most other 
fairs, yet it is of a distinctly lower order 
than the open-air features the commission 
presented two or three years ago. If the 
midway and the aeroplane were unsatis- 
factory, they were more than offset by the 
music provided. The only trouble about the 
music was that too few had the opportunity 
to hear it. During the past three years 


great improvements have been made in the 
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‘WESTERN GANADA’S 


1910 CROPS 
Wheat Yield in Many Dis- 
tricts Will be from 25 to 
35 Bushels Per Acre 
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portunities 
those who intend se Censda their: home. 
opened up for settlement, any 


acre 
rv ul fs earonin Of old old settled 
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to the following are 
cetify ne to, to satisfactory condi- 
gs favorably spo ken of: 


“Takes Ht His eicimasitiidenle peat gh 5 for It. 
Taylor’s Falla, Mian, August 7, 1910. 
to Cauatoes this Legh with ny vo hla pene and 
ik sont go to Os gota 
and a hector tn: Jaw, Axe) n Cam 
aD, me to come there. er Tivedt in ‘Wilton, 
ota. I ant going to buy or take 
aS when I wee there, but I daz ot want to travel 
fro. there, for I take my = er-in-law’s word 
¢ the country, and-want to get your rate. 
. Yours trily, A. NELSON. 
Wants to Return to 


Canada 
Vesta, Minn., July 24, 1910, 

I went to Canada nine years ago and took up a 
quarter section of railroad Jand and a homestead 
but my boys have never taken up any land y t 
etill hold he railroad land. _ I had to come RY 3 3 
the states on account of my health, P) let 
know at once if I can, got th the qheap rates 1 ne 
Alberta. truly, 


GEORGE PASKEWITZ. 








. They Sent for Their Son 
. Maidstone, Sask., Canada, A 6, 1910, 
* My parents came here from Oedar’ Falls, Iowa, four 
re ago and were so well pleased with this coun 
ikey sent to Coeur d’Alene for me. 7 have taken up 
a onpesiens ness them, and am perfectly saticfied to 
stop here LEONARD DOUGLAS. 





Send for literature ask the local Canadian Gov- 
¥ fend f Agents for esate Rates, best districts in 
maine to hpae. and wnse toe, Lg a ial 
Immigration, Ottawa, Cana 
, Canadian 


a 3 Gov't 
Room 30 Syracuse Savings Bank eiiding 
Syracuse, 





The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


‘BA THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Caroli 
Geoegha, Alabama add Florida, write 16 


Pty McvOY, 
-— Axt, ue A F kas ida, | 
Ala’ 


bama uia, 
Jacksonville, F ia. 


MANATEE- FLORIDA) 


America’s Fruit and Garden Market | 
ee ae | 


growing 
pet nae aed mene Sea net $500 t= $1500 
tes on S. L. to Northern 
* 8. A. Ro fp Nene and 




















- CLARK, 
A. at. Nee for Virginia 
and the Carolinas, 
Wilmington, \. C0 










































gents ‘Wanted 


5 fide pn id exhibit ogee 
N Finest uaranteed 


waktoe sete 1000 $27 


NW Coaster-Bra Puncture-Proof tires. 


1909 & 194 10 Models @ 7 ¢q $12 
100 Second - Hand 


. coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, Aai/ usual prices. Do not buy 
till you get our catalogs and offez. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-76 Chicage 


‘der Pre 
Cider Press 
\ Great strength and ca- 


pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 








steam engines, 
sawmilis, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co.. 601 Cortlandt Bidg., New York 


LET MES’ START YOU IN BUSINESS\ 


ing matter and the plans. 
Ri one ny ~ bg yang man ine wory town and 
township, Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small Busi- 
mess men. Anyone anxious to improve his condition. 
Address DEMOCRACY, Dept. D 11, Riyria, Ohie 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


grounds,* “the. roads and the walks. a chateb' te sadigs thete voices, and Mrs a fine showing. In the various 


Formerly no attempt was made to im- 
prove the appearance of the grounds, 
and it was no uncommon thing for 
people to stumble and fall over 
mounds or hollows. - It was also a 
common thing to be so.covered with 
dust. in’ dry weather or with mud in 
wet that clothes and tempers were 


spoiled.. The fair this year -present- 
ed an agreeable contrast. In spite of 
the downpour on Tuesday morning, 


people were able to navigate without 
collecting much more mud than upon 
a city street, and by the latter part 
of the afternoon the centers of the 
roads Were almost dry, the water hav- 
ing flowed to the sides. But here in 
many ‘places it remained for even 
several days. Such pools should have 
adequate drainage, so that the excess 
water may. be removed quickly after 
arain. As to dust, the use of oil and 
calcium chloride upon the roads and 
walks has practically eliminated the 
nuisance. But these materials’ are 
responsible for many damaged 
clothes, which, became smirched with 
the black oil, 

The liquor nuisance has been 
stamped out, so far as concessions are 
concerned. Every man renting privi- 
leges upon the ground was made to 
understand that should he be detected 
selling liquor of any spirituous kind 
his license would be forfeited with- 
out redress, As a result it was im- 
possible -to buy whisky or even beer 
under the euphonious name of cold 
tea ov sea foam. So satisfactorily has 
this method worked during the past 
two years that the only cases of -petty 
crime or misdemeanor brought to the 
state fair court have been traceable 
to sources outside the fair grounds, 
or to the men who themselves have 
brought their liquor. «with: .them. 
About the most serious offenses this 
year were jumping the. fence. 


Some Urgent Needs Pointed Out 


Probably the most serious lacks 
upon the ground are seats, rest rooms 
and comfort stations. The only place 
that a reasonable number of benches 
is provided is around the band stand. 
Here perhaps 1000 or 1500 people 
could sit on benehes without backs. 
But as there is no shelter there from 
sun and rain, the benches are not 
especially attractive. Besides, how 
long could the weary 60,000 people sit 
on those benches without trespassing 
upon the time that another person 
should have? In the dairy building 
in the amphitheater are about 700 
chairs, but people seem to view these 
as set apart for the judging contests, 
and so do not utilize them much. Only 
in the woman’s rest building are there 
comfortable seats. But how many? 
Probabl, not more-than 100 at a time. 
Indeed, on the big days it was no 


uncommon thing to see many ‘times 
that’ number of .worn-out women 
standing w ile their worn-out sisters 


had a few minutes of. rest. 

The way this woman’s rest. building 
has been treated ts a disgrace. Quite 
apar:.from its smaliness and the in- 
adequacy of its equipment, it is c-~- 
tainly the worst placed building on 
the grounds. Not content with hay- 
ing it close to one of the main thor- 
oughfares of the grounds where the 


noises are great in themselves, the 
irony of the management has almost 
surrour.ded the house with midway 
distractions, and the dim is so great 
that people who want to converse 
must often do so by shouting. This 


is the place, 
women come to rest, 
are brought, and where the babies 
take their noonday naps! Up to now 
the women have had no champion on 
the commission. They need one. No 


if you please, where the 
where the sick 


one is likely to espouse their cause 
so well as a woman, because no one 
knows or can know their cause so 


well. Who that woman should be is 
not a matter of question among the 
women who have benefited by the in- 
adequate equipment provided. during 
the past few vears. She is the woman 
whose humane and philanthropic 
work has made her known as the 
hostess of the fair. It is not neces- 
sary for us to speak her praises. Let 
the women of the Empire state have 


Max H. Swartz of Syracuse would be 
their champion. 


Educational Features Greatly Ap- 
preciated 
The fair is. growing further and 


further away from the eld style of 
show where the biggest rather than 
the best was the winner. Another 
way in which the fair is beginning to 
prove educative is by means of com- 
mercial exhibits. The cheese and the 
butter and the milk not only carry 
their scores, but because they can be 
seen better than formerly are ‘more 
interesting to the public as typifying 
the character of product in market 


demand. This remark is still more 
strikingly true of the commercial 
packages of fruit, especially the box 


for apples and pears and the crate 
for peaches. .Western packers by 
their grading and packing are teach- 
ing eastern men the business advan- 
tages of being honest, and eastern 
growers are showing the -;ublic that 
they cannot only match the western 
methods of packing, but beat the west 
on quality. The fair is still lacking 
in many respects in the matter of edu- 
cation. For instance, in the fruit and 
vegetable plate entries \much more 
educational valic could be made of 
tne exhibits by a rearrangement of 
the specimen plates after the judging 
kas been done, so that the prize- 
winning plates of each variety would 
eccupy highly conspicuous positions, 
and thus attract greater public atten- 
tion. The same thing could or might 
be done in the poultry department 
and, perhaps, in the dairy department. 
The. money expended by the state 
experiment station at Geneva and the 
state agricultural college at Ithaca in 
making their displays may seem large 
amounts, but who can estimate the 
value these displays have? The mag- 
nificent showing of fruits shown by 
the station is not only. a beautiful 
feature in itself, but it means some- 
thing. It stands for work in which 
the state may well take pride. At 
the fair this exhibit serves as a basis 
for comparison for hundreds of fruit 
growers, each one of whom profits 
directly by coming in contact with 
the men in charge. Other displays of 
the station also serve in equally strik- 
ing ways to educate the interested 
public. What the grand series of ex- 
hibits by the state college mean to 
the spectators is beyond estimate. 
Scores, perhaps hundreds, of boys, 
yourfg men, and even mature farm- 
ers, get a glimpse of the value that 
special training would be to them. 
Since the manufacturers’ building 
was put up the woman’s and the art 
departments have been in temporary 


quarters, much to their detriment. 
Searcely any department on the 
grounds has suffered so much. Not 


that there is not still plenty of ma- 
terial brought together, but the means 
for displaying it are positively bad. 
Taken as a wkole, the quantity in 
these departments was greater than 
ever. The most conspicuous features 
were, perhaps, the paintings, which 
in general were better, both water 
colors and oils, than at the Ohio state 
fair the previous week. Of all the 
things badly shown the needlework, 
quilts, crochet work, etc, suffered to 


the limit. This is all due to lack of 
space and absence of permanent 
quarters. 


Live Stock Exhibits Improving 


The exhibits of live stock, in the 
opinion of those who have watched 
the development of the fair in recent 
years, have reached the point of real 
excellence. The stock exhibits are 
evenly balanced in all directions. 
Thanks to Commissioner Pearson, a 
display of horses resulted this year 
that was the wonder and admiration 
of stockmen from all parts of the 
east. It was not the tan-bark contri- 
bution to which we allude, nor yet to 
the trotting kinds. 

This splendid addition was _ the 
farm, breeding, and draft horse ex- 
hibit, which reached the high figure 
of 196. That number of horses is 
large any place, even in the west; 
and it is especially gratifying that 
this state has been able to make such 


‘ 


classes 72 Percherons and 22 Belgians 
were exhibited. Of the former li 
were. shown in ‘the four years ‘and 
older class. The German, French 
Coachers and Hackneys * were out 
in display, but not in such number as 
the Percherons. -More yet to the 
credit of this venture is the fact that 
a large proportion of these heavy 
horses came right from New York 
farms, when the grand champion Bel- 
gian was picked out, a New York 
breeder getting the ribbon. All this 
indicates the interest now appearing 
everywhere for the real farm type 
of horses, to get which the east 
has been going west for many years. 
Eastern farmers can grow good farm 
horses of heavy build and striking 
quality if they but set about it. To 
do so, however, only sires of pure 
breeding should: be countenanced. 
This horse exhibit ought to do much 
in the way of stimulating interest 
in heading heavy farm horses toward 
the eastern states. 

The pride of the fair in the past 
has rested in the cattle show. And 
well may this be. Assembled at the 
Empire state fair this year was a 
group of cattle representing the very 
best in the land. Indeed, we can say 
without any her'tation that many ex- 
positions of national note have failed 
in presenting cattle shows equal to 
the one annually on review at this 
fair. Of course, the beef lines are 
not . prominent—their day in New 
York is still to come. But the dairy 
herds reign undisputed, holding the 
record mark of the state congrega- 
tions. This year the Jersey and 
Guernsey exhibits were excellent, bet- 
ter than last year. The Ayrshire, 
while good as quality is concerned, 
was short on quantity. The Hol- 
steins failed t> equal their record of 
two years ago, but they were not far 
behind the number of last year. 

The greatest drawback to the cattle 
exhibit is the lack of space and the 
rather poor accommodations for ex- 
tremely high-grade stock. An ade- 
quate building for housing the cattle 
exhibit is one of the pressing needs 
of the fair. Such a building should 
contain ample space for a much 
larger group. of cattle than was as- 
sembled this year, and a good judging 
ring with seats to take care of four or 
five thousand people should be pro- 
vided. The judging is very educative, 
and all interested should have the op- 
portunity to follow the work. The 
tent under which the judging was 
done: this year proved a great im- 
provement over the open-air rings of 
the past. The sheep and swine ex- 
hibits were exceptionally good. The 
number in ‘both classes was larger 
than last year, showing very clearly 
the increased interest that now pre- 
vails, not only in the Empire state, 
but in the eastern states, for more 
and better live stock. With the im- 
proved facilities that will be possi- 
ble with the completion of the new 
live stock buildings, a stock show that 
will rival the best in the land will re- 
sult. The awards on live stock will 
appear in a later issue of this mag- 
azine. 


Overhaul - Poult®y. Department 


Ever since the new pian of the fair 
was .adopted and .put in forge two 
years ago, :every department has been 
striving for a new building... The 
poultry department {is no exception. 
In order to convey the impression 
that. the “quarters. are inadéquate, 
strenuous efforts have been made each 
year to cram -the building to. over- 
flowing. This has been done with 
annually increasing inconvenience to 
the fowls and injustice to the exhibi- 
tors. The enornmqus increase in num- 
ber of birds is used as a clinching ar- 
gument in favor of a new building, 
Were it not for the fact that the fowls 
are shown singly. tn pairs or in pens 
of five, the display would differ little 
from an ordinary market. It is wholly 
without any educational feature. So 
far as the general “public is con- 
cerned, the fowls could be divided in- 
to white, black, yellow, red, speckled, 
big and. little, and. so on, There is 


[To Page 288.] 














Utilizing Poultry Manure 


As poultry manure is the richest 
and most valuable farm fertilizer I 
take special care of it. The most 
profitable way I have found in dispos- 
ing of it is to use it as a top-dressing 
for grass. It is also especially val- 
uable for onions and newly set. straw- 
berry plants. Corn and nearly .all 
garden crops do well with it. It is 
especially rich in nitrogen and is 
quickly available for the use of 
plants. I never mix it with wood 
ashes or anything that contains lime, 
because lime sets free the nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia. Sifted coal 
ashes are not objectionable, nor is 
gypsum. Sand and loam are useful; 
dry muck is especially so. I carefully 
save all poultry manure to use what- 
ever a quick-eating nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer is needed, especially on such 
crops as cabbage, lettuce and _ spin- 
ach; in fact, any leaf crop.—[Henry 
R. Ingalls, Green County, N Y. 





I have applied several hundred 
bushels of poultry manure mixed 
with twice its bulk of stable manure 


in the fall or early spring to corn 
land that was badly rundewn. The 
result was a yield at the rate of 83 
bushels of corn to the acre. I have 
also used considerable poultry ma- 
mure on the garden, but here it 
fhhould be applied in the fall and har- 
io9wed or disked in to give best re- 
sults. If applied in the spring it often 
burns tender plants. My best results 
have come on the corn. In my esti- 
mation it is much better than any 
complete fertilizer costing $24 to $30 
a ton, provided it is kept dry by being 
mixed, as made. with muck or 
other good absorber.—[Fred Grundy, 
Greene County, IIL 

Every day I sprinkle the dropping 
boards in my poultry house with 
sifted coal ashes and clean them off 
every morning. The manure thus se- 
cured is spread on the garden 
preference to every other fertilizer. 
My garden beats those of all my 
neighbors.—[E. B. Leek, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 

I put poultry dropping in barrels 
as made and mix it with dry muck to 
absorb moisture. When dry it is 
ground in a feed mill to make it fine 
and then drilled as a fertilizer for 
wheat, corn or oats. For these crops 
it is about as good as any fertilizer I 
can buy. I sometimes put it on grass 
land without grinding, but have found 
it more profitable to grind. A mill 
that grinds corn and cob does the 
work very well.—[G. W. Welch, Hu- 
ron County, O. 

The most satisfactory way I have 
found to dispose of hen manure is to 
apply it to corn. It is put in .small 
amounts in the hilis or drills. What 


manure is not needed for this pur- 
pose is used to top-dress grass land. 
In this way I have found it worth 


more than any fertilizer I could buy. 
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“with the common hay and grain three 





ECONOMIES OF THE FARM 


I have never sold any from the place, 
and as I have more than 700 head of 
fowls I buy very littie commercial 
fertilizers. I find it good practice to 
clean the poultry houses frequently | 


during the winter and spread the) 
manure as soon as made on the! 
meadow. Where it is thus spread the | 
effect is readily seen when spring | 
opens.—[E. S&S. Edgerton, Tolland | 
County, Ct. 

Adjoining our poultry building is 


an apple orchard of 11 acres. Under 
each tree we have been putting about 
a bushel of poultry manure annually | 
with excellent results. We have} 
planned, however, to build a cement | 
floor building which will hold several | 
loads of manure. We use land plaster | 
on the dropping board and clean fre- 
quently, when we will get two or 
three loads and we draw it out and 
spread on the field. The litter in our | 
buildings is taken out every three | 
weeks and spread directly on the 
field.—[F. J. Fuller & Company, Or- | 
leans County, N Y. | 





Jottings hen the Farmers 





In fall and winter I feed cabbage 
as long as it lasts, and then give man- 
gels. When these are gone, I use 
ground alfalfa or clover. The cab- 
bage is cut the same as for kraut. 
This necessitates a little work, but it 
is done up cleaner and in larger 
amount than if fed whole and the 
birds allowed to peck at it. The man- 
gels are cut in half and hung on a 
spike or a peg at the side of the 
coop. The clover is mixed with 
ground feed, suc’ as corn, wheat, oats, 
in about equal parts. I raise the 
cabbage and mangels, as they are the 
cheapest food I can get, and they al- 
ways give good results with the grain 
ration that I give my Jaying hens. 
[G. W. Welch, Huron County, O. 





Rich ground will grow a good-sized 
ear, although naturally it is small. Of 
the second earlies, Kendall's Early 
Giant and Metropolitan” suit me the 
best, while for later White Evergreen 
and Hickock are good. An advantage 
which I find in growing early corn is 
that the crop comes off in time to} 
plant some late crop such as beans, 
ete. The large, late kinds should be 
planted in rows at least 4 feet apart, 
and if drilled should be thinned to 18 
inches, as crowding will not meke any 
more ears. 





I commenced four years ago to sow 
alfalfa, and have probably spent $100 
on alfalfa seed. I find in this coun- 
ty if the seed is sown in spring, the 
young alfalfa plants are very apt to 
be killed out by late frost, but the 
chief difficulty is drouth. August and 
early September are undoubtedly the 
best months for sowing, but the seed 
needs rain to 
more than does clover. I have now 
11 acres to alfalfa, some of it being 
sown last May. The stand is good, 
but the drouth has turned it slightly 
yellow. I inoculated the seed sev- 
eral times, but always found that dry 
weather killed the bacteria; that is, I 
supposed it did. The nodules would 
either not come on, or come and dry 
up when the ground got dry. In a 
few spots where the ground remained 
damp, the roots remained literally 
loaded with nodules. Now I get my 
soil in good condition and lime it well 
and thoroughly, then work it effec- 
tively, so that now the roots of my 
alfalfa are loaded with nodules with- 
ou. inocuiation. My neighbor gets my 
alfalfa hay to feed his sheep. He told 
me that formerly he fed these sheep 
hay and stalks, with grain three 
times a day. Now he feeds alfalfa 
hay with grain only twice 2 day, and 
they do much better than they did 


times a day.—[S. A. Carter, Hunter- 
don County, N J. 


Somnambulism in farming is 
doomed. Cold facts of better prac- 
tice are waking up more farmers to 
improved opportunities at home than 
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have figured in the  »pleasantest 
dreams. 
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A No. rrar1 IDEAL Boiler and 
x ft. of s8-in. AMERICAN 
» cos the owner 
$156, were to Hot-Water 
heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be 
bought any re le, com- 
.. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and according to 
climatic and other conditions. 








water supply pipes 


Farm Home Comfort 


Old-fashioned heating 
methods do one thing well 
—they provide an astonish- 
ing number of variations in 
the temperature. At one 
spot in the room there is a 
fine temperature for burn- 
ing your face—while your 
back is freezing. In a far 
room the 
temperature is or seems to 
be somewhat colder than 
it is out of doors, 


AMERICAN: [DEAL 





will heat ali the rooms with little more coal 
and care than a parlor stove, save an im- 
mense amount of housework for the women 
(caused by coal-dirt, ashes and gases ), save 
lugging coal and ashes up and down stairs, 
make the home healthful and happy. 
repairs necessary, and outfits outlast most any building. No fire risk and lowest 


IDEAL Boilers throw off just enough heat in the cellar to prevent freezing and insure 
best storage of vegetables; burn hard or soft coal, lignite, or wood; require no city 
— system once filled lasts all winter. 


Boiler needs attention usually twice a day. Fire lasts all 


winter — no rekindling. 


Let us tell you of your neighbors who have 
these outfits, and of the many thousands 
that are sold all over America, Europe and 
Australia. We cannot tell all in one ad- 
vertisement — let us send you full informa- 
tion — puts you under no obligation to buy. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators are put in without tearing floors 
or partitions, nor disturbing old heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the 
new. Write today for catalogue, “Ideal 
Heating Investments.” 





Showrooms in all AMERICANRADIATOR COMP. Write to Dept 98 
Bibs dls op od fs es eos ah as ae oes ae hs ts hs gy 
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wet Genuine English 


Leather Case 
Pigskin Case, 


No. K-3 Gold 


No, K-1 Silver plated in Genuine Bleck 
$3.50 





Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Ianc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S.A. 








So long as your knife is a 


KEEN KUTTER 


it is immaterial whether the handle is pearl, ivory, 
bone or wood—the blades 
tive KEEN KUTTER 
your knife a lifelong friend. 

Keen Kutter Safety Razors give the true barber's 
stroke and are so ecientifically 
cannot shave wrong. Whether used in right hand 
or left, they shaye through light or heavy beard 
with the greatest ease and comfort. 

Let the Keen Kutter name and trade mark guide 
yoa in all tooi buying. 
quality. 

Sold for over forty years under this mark and motto: 


that same distinc- 
UALITY which makes 


adjusted that they 


They are proofs of true 


“The Recollection of Quality Remain: 
Long After the Prite is Forgotten.’’ 
—E. C. Simmons, 
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ONGE IN A LIF TIME 


is often enough to do some things. It’s often en’ 
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$50 TO $300 SAVED 


‘¢ are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
Fh Span house profit. J°li save you from 
Scans on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.——Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
Gimilar engines in earload lots for spot cash. 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge, 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


5-H.-P. only $119.68 


mek 





Days’ Free 
Trial. Satistac- 
or moncy 

back. Write forspec, 








FARMERS’ FENCE 


is a strong, durable, neat look: 
even- mosh f fence, Shade w: ms 


“The Knot That 
Cannot Slip” 


Different from all Esther Ge, 
elamps, weaves or welds on the market. Oannot 
slip to mar the eae does not cone the 

mire to break j the joints; has no 
protruding ends to aay le 
snd catalog free. Write 
ENTS WANT 








FARMERS’ FENCE CO., Box 809 Bellefontaine, Ohio 








Don’ Rust Farm Fence 
5 Extra heavily galvan- 
Sold direct to 

AYVAYAVA var 
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arava e Also Poultry and Orna- 


avatavava’ 
i d Iron 
YarTarTarara at free. 
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Ornamental Fence 222 sChashas, Oem 
eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 
= W vite fe for a pecial Offer. 

€ CO., Box 487 . Decatur, ind, 


tort. D. BRANDT, Box 320, Bremen, Obi 
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COMMERCIAL 
Solving Farm Labor Problem 


In a recent interview, T. V. Pow- 
derly, chief of the division of infor- 
mation in the department of com- 
merce and labor at Washington, D 
C, said that the demand for labor the 
country over is increasing, that there 
is no let-up in the demand for men 
tec work on. railroads, construction, 
etc, and that the demand for farm la- 
bor is on the increase. 

When the bureau. was begun 2% 
years ago, the “back to the farm” 
movement was much talked, but most 
of the men who were then talking did 
not go. They had never been on a 
farm, in the first.place. Today things 
are different. Interest on the part of 
aliens and immigrants already on 
farms in this country has been in- 
creasing since the bureau was started. 
Men who have had farm experience 
abroad, but who are on construction 
and other work in New York city 
and other cities, are registering in 
the hope of being sent to farms, 

The signs of an increasing tendency 
farmward are unmistakable. The 
bureau has sent more than 8000 men 
to permanent farm positions and has 
sent information concerning farm em- 
ployment and farm conditions to more 
than 70,000. Of the former number 
only 20 have failed to stay. The peo- 
ple who have stayed have written 
home to advise their friends to come 
to this country, and the result is a 
gradually growing tendency to go on 
the land rather than stay in the 
cities, or enter the mines. 

Another very important reason for 
this movement is that farmers are 
coming more and more ‘o employ 
help throughout the year, Formerly 
this was not done; men were at work 
only during the busy season. From 
some of the men sent to farm work 
two years ago, inquiries are coming 
fc- help, because they have saved a 
little money and bought farms of their 
own. 

Colonies of men and women from 
the cities are being sent out to farms 
in some cases. A dozen substantial 
German families have recently left 
Philadelphia to found a colony in the 
south, where several other colonies 
have already been established. Mr 
Powderly believes that the movement 
of immigrants to the farms is bound 
to grow, now that it has been sub- 
stantially started. Farmers in need 
of help will do well to make inquiries 
ef this bureau. 
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Distributing the Apple Crop 





{From Page 268.] 

their province; they prefer to sell 
the fruit at the time it is har- 
vested and not take further. risks, 
The economic value of cold storage 
is now everywhere recognized. The 
number of such establishments in city 
and town is steadily increasing. While 
these are largely patronized by mid- 
dlemen, a good many producers in 
the aggregate are taking advantage 
of the possibility of thus storing, for 
a time, perishable products, The stor- 
age charges are generally uniform at 
about 40 cents a barrel for apples for 
the season from November to March 
inclusive, 

The temperature to be maintained 
when apples are in storage is close to 
the freezing point. A complaint made 
by some men in the wholesale apple 
trade is that in too many cold stor- 
age houses insufficient care is taken 
to watch the temperature from hour 
to hour, keeping it even. This is very 
important, week in and week out, 
and the temperature should not vary 
a degree for best results. 


Store Promptly After Picking 


The department of agriculture of 
Canada has recently completed 
some interesting and valuabie trial 
shipments of cold storage apples; this 
bearing upon their keeping quality 
and the manner in which they come 
out in the late - winter and- early 
spring. In such varieties as Spy and 
Greening it was determined that the 


A FAVORITE MONEY CROP 


AGRICULTURE 


later picked apples come out of stor- 
age with better color and appearance. 

A marked advantage was gained by 
the prompt cold storing of the apples 
after picking, and this is regarded as 
one of the most striking lessons to be 
drawn from results of these trials. It 
was shown that it is perfectly practi- 
cable to ship carefully packed winter 
apples that have been proporly cold 
stored without repacking. It would be 
an immense advantage te the apple 
trade if repacking could be dispensed 
with, 

Apples ripen slowly in cold storage. 
If they are held until the limit is 
nearly reached they naturally . de- 
teriorate quickly when removed, but 
no more quickly than they would if 
the same stage had been reached in 
any storage at ordinary temperature. 
Apples which are cold stored prompt- 
ly after picking, and held at 32 to 34 
degrees for say five months, then re- 
moved to a high temperature for one 
month, will be in better condition at 
the end of the sixth month than if 
they had been exposed to the same 
high temperature for the first month, 
and then placed in cold storage for the 
remainder of the period. In other 
words, exposure to high temperatures 
just after picking, when the life 
processes are active in the apple, will 
cause more injury than the same ex~- 
posure at a later stage. 


Rates of Storage on Apples 


These are fairly uniform. Revert- 
ing again to a center of the apple in- 
dustry, New York state, the following 
facts afford a clue. The Eastern states 
refrigerating company own plants at 
Albany, N Y, Springfield, Mass; and 
Jersey City, N J. ‘They store mostly 
eggs and butter, although they handle 
a good many apples, on which they 
claim there is little profit. Their rate 
at each one of these points on apples 
is 40 cents a barrel from September 
or October to April 1. On western 
box apples, such as Orego- and 
Washington, they make a special rate 
ef 15 cents a box. They receive few 
er no box apples from the east or 
central United States. Another scale 
upon which they store is 15 cents a 
barrel the first month, and 10 cents 
thereafter. However, very few pat- 
ronize this scale. In New York, espe- 
cially about Albion, there are a great 
many “ventilated storehouses,’’ that 
is half of the storehouse below ground 
and half above. These, it is claimed, 
offered much competition, as storage 
charges there are lower, ay 10 to 15 
cents a barrel for a season. 


Evolution in Shape of Container 


As to packages, the so-called bushel 
box has the lead in all of the western 
apple territory from Colorado inclu- 
sive to the Pacific coast. It is also 
making inroads further east. It is 
not especially yopular in Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, New York and New 
England. Up to the present time 
commission merchants and dealers in 
the eastern cities prefer to handle the 
barrel package rather than the box 
package, After all, the bushel box 
has much merit, and many believe it 
the coming package. 

The effort in congress during each 
ef the last two sessions to secure 
standardization in packing and grad- 
ing fruit intended for interstate traffic 
will be remembered. This proposition 
is bound to come up again. Influen- 
tial organizations favor some such 
federal regulation, which will provide 
for a standard. Then the dealer or 
consumer in Ohio will know exactly 
what he is getting when he buys a 
barrel of No 1 apples packed in Mich- 
igan or New York. Another reason 
why this will take shape is the tend- 
ency in various legislatures to stand- 
ardize the size and capacity of pack- 
ages for handling fruits and vege- 
tables. In New York city right now 
the authorities are making a big fight 
against short packages. A federal 
regulation as to interstate traffic will 
help along in this good werk. Yet the 
various states still have much to do 
in getting together in the matter of 
making the laws, which should show 
a reasonable degree of. uniformity. 
Utter chaos prevails, when the laws 


forbidding the sale of fruit in one 
State are at variance with the laws 
regulating the size of package in the 
state of production. 


What to Do with the Culls 


Within the narrow fIimits of this 
article this must be dismissed with a 
word. Dump them. Not absolutely, 
perhaps, but keep them off the mar- 
ket.. Second grade apples should be 
used in some other way, and still per- 
mit a profitable disposition; perhaps 
in some such product as jelly, pre- 
serves, vinegar, evaporated fruit, etc. 
The business of evaporating apples 
long since assumed enormous propor- 
tions and the output is a large one, 
both at home and abroad. 


Some Apples Go Abroad 


The bulk of the apple crop of 1910, 
as in former years, will go into do- 
mestic consumption. The export trade, 
while considerable, needs broad de- 
velopment. Canada is ahead of the 
United States in this. Naturally the 
surplus product-of the eastern prov- 
inces must find a market in England 
where no duty is exacted. Then, too, 
excellent inspection and grading laws 
are rigidly enforced in Canada. Ex- 
ports from the United States are 
mostly to England, with slow progress 
in breaking into continental markets. 
The sales abroad relieve the home 
markets by just so much, and also aid 
sentimentally in supporting home 
values on sound fruit. 


Apple Movement for Six Years 


[Exports are from the crops named in 
first column; the quantities are ex- 
pressed in round thousands, last three 
figures omitted. ] 


* Exports, Exports, Av val 

Bbls bbls. dried, ibs p Ib 
- -22,735 3,212 6.99¢ 
voevin 1,563 
2 491 
2,307 
2,186 
2,413 

* From United States and Canada. 

Preventing Leaks in Marketing- 

Commission rates for the sale of 
apples in car lots continue usually at 
10%, from say such points as Cleve- 
land westward. In New York the 
price in recent years has been cut to 
7 or 8% in some instances in order ta 
get business. 

In the matter of unfair freight dis- 
crimination or excessive express rates 
on interstate business, one can in 
theory, at least, get relief through ap- 
plying to the imterstate commerce 
commission at Washington. In real 
practice one man alone, putting up @ 
protest, may be able to do very little, 
possibly nothing. But a number of 
men banded together, possibly in the 
grange or in a co-operative selling 
society, or in a farmers’ organization, 
may succeed better in getting redress, 
Often what is proved most effective 
and helpful is work through the 
proper committees, _.representing, for 
example, your state fruit growers’ as- 
sociation. Pressure of this kind ought 
to, and often does, command the re- 
spectful consideration and action of 
a transportation company. 

Bearing on this phase of the sub- 
ject, how to prevent leaks, which also 
means how to do business profitably, 
it is well to recall, finally, the fact 
that it is the product of indifferent 
quality and appearance which com- 
mands least attention in the markets. 
On the other hand, that put up in at- 
tractive form and having real merit 
often means just the turn in the bal- 
ance from lack of profit to satisfac- 
tory returns. 


Apple Crops and Prices for 15 Years 


[Price on winter apples, per barrel, in 
New York city.] 
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A Handy Potato Sorter 


The tedious labor involved in sort- 
ing many bushels of potatoes can be 
relieved with the device shown in il- 
lustration, 
half or 
under the hand 


and the amount of work 
a third .of the time 
method. A 


done in 
possible 











The Little Potatoes Drop Through 
frame is built to go over a large box 


or bin. This is covered with l-inch 
mesh chicken wire and set so 
that it slants upon the box or bin, 
The potatoes are placed upon this 
screen and the small ones pass 
through the meses into the box or 
bin below. 

The larger poatoes roll down 


toward the lowest end of screen. Two 
men standing on each side of the de- 
vice can pick out all the damaged 
potatoes as they roll down over same, 
thus securing perfectly sorted pota- 
toes with but a fraction of the time, 
labor and expense required to sort 
them by handling each one. If the 
device is placed on a bin that is sev- 
eral feet from the ground an inclined 
surface should be placed at the foot 
of the screen, so the tubers will not 
be bruised by dropping directly to the 
floor or ground. 


Gidticed Pecepaits Dae Veslaiiie 


Dealers and speculators are, if any- 
thing, more interested in the progress 
ef apple orchards than are the farm- 
ers. September is proving a gener- 
ally good month for growth and de- 
velopment of winter fruit, and buyers 
are alert, sounding the views of or- 
chardists. Thus far it is difficult to 
learn of much actual business in win- 
ter apples. Here are notes from grow- 
ers recieved at this office within the 
last few days. Each brief abstract 
from a letter speaks for itself. 


Apple Yields Irreguiar 


In the extreme southeastern coun- 
ties of Neb where orchards were 
carefully sprayed and well handled 
there is a very fair crop of apples. 
Outside of the extreme southeastern 
portion of the state the character of 
the spring was such as to nearly de- 
stroy the crop. I was at the state 
fair and talked with some of the lead- 
ing orchardists and found the follow- 
ing prices current. Hand-picked ap- 
ples in bulk $1 p 100 lbs, hand-picked 
apples in barrels 2.50.—[E. F. Stevens, 
Neb. 

I don’t. know of any price made as 
yet on winter apples. Indications are 
that the dealers will pay about 50c p 
bu. The fruit ts coloring fast, and in 
many orchards is dropping badly.— 
{L. M. Lucas, Howell Co, Mo. 

There will be about 20% of a crop 
of apples in Marion Co, Ind. There 
is not much chance of any being 
shipped; only about enough of the 
fruit to supply local demands; But 
some fancy Grimes and Jonathans 
have been sold at $4 p bbl, including 
the barrels. The general run of prices 








will probably be 3.25.—[W. B. Flick, 
Ind. 

Winter apples are being sold in 
Leavenworth Co, Kan, at $1.75@2 p 
bbl; the buyers furnish the barrels 
and do the packing. The quality of 
the fruit is very good.—[Missouri 
Valley Orchard Co. : 

The cold weather in the spring 


completely destroyed the apple crop 
in Cass Co, Neb, There are practically 
no marketable apples in the state ex- 
cept in the extreme southern part 
near the Kan line.—T[Isaac Pollard. 
Winter apples are about 30% of a 
full crop in Ontario Co, N Y¥Y. Prac- 
tically no offers, but most everyone 
is looking for $3 as the initial price.— 

[John E. Page. 
. Practically no apples have been put 
upon the market yet in McLean Co, 
Il Apples are a complete failure.— 

[G. J. Foster. 
2.25@3 p bbl in 


Apples sell . at 
Jackson Co, Mo, The crop is quite 
but some farm- 


fair for this county. 





ORCHARD AND _ FIELD 


ers will have no crop at all.—fS. E. 
Goodman. 

Prices at the railroad station at Van 
Buren, Mich, are $1 p bu for fall ap- 
ples. The trees are maturing about 
one-third of the crop and the quality 
is exceedingly good.—[R. E. Allen. 

There are a great many soft and 
uncolored apples in Rutland Co, Vt. 
The trees did not receive sufficient 
care.—[John Morrison. 

I have heard of no sales of apples 
and know of none im Hillsboro Co, N 
H. I heard a buyer say the other 
day he thought the price would be 
about $2 for choice fruit. Apples in 
many orchards have dropped badly 
and my crop will not be over 40% of 
normal.—[C. C. Shaw. 

The apple crop is light in Grand 
Isle Co, Vt. The quality of the fruit 
is excellent. Apples are maturing in 
fine shape.—[M. Phelps. 

Winter apples are about one-third 
of a crop. in Orleans Co, N Y. The 
fruit is extra large and of fair quality. 
I think it will bring $2.50@3 p bbl.— 
[D, Boyd. 

Some crops have been sold at $3 p 
bbl packed, but buyers expect to get 
the bulk of the fruit at 2.50 packed, 
and the growers are inclined to hold 
out for 3 or more. The quality is fine; 
Rome Beauty, this county has about 
50,000 bbls. Season about normal; 
expect fine color; plenty of spraying 
was done.—[(U. T. Cox, Lawrence 
Co, O. 





The City Markets 

At New York, the market is in a 
position to take a good many really 
choice autumn apples and offerings of 
such are not burdensome. The streets 
are full of poor to common stock. 
Current quotations include Graven- 
stein $3@4.50 p bbl, Alexander 3@5, 
King, McIntosh and Wealthy 3.25@ 
4.75, Duchess 3@4. .Crabapples plen- 
tiful at 3.50@6.50. 


Harvesting Late Tobacco 


The horticultural department of 
the Wisconsin college of agriculture 
offers some suggestions on methods 
of handling late tobacco crops. The 
crop should not be harvested in a 
green condition, except as a last re- 
sort to save it from a heavy frost. 
The green cut leaves frequently do 
not cure at all, maintaining their 
green color and soggy condition 
throughout the curing season. Tobac- 
co not fully mature may be cured out 
well, so far as the eye can see, but 
the leaves develop a poor quality in 
the sweat. 

Diseases also affect tobacco cut too 
green, while well matured leaves re- 
sist them. Unripe tobacco is also in 
danger of damaging the shed. Due 
to the lengthened curing process and 
the tender immature leaves they are 
subject to poile-burn and stem rot, 
two diseases most feared by growers. 

Treatment of Late Crops 

Stop cultivation early. Stirring of 
the soil will lengthen the life of the 
plant, and under no condition should 
it be cultivated after it tops out. This 
may start a second growth which will 
injure the quality of the entire crop. 
Top early and low. AS scon as buds 
appear, which may be pinched be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, take 
them off. This is especially necessary 
with late crops and low topping does 
not materially decrease the yield. 

Sucker the plants twice. When the 
suckers near the top are 3 or 4 inches 
long they should be broken off, then 
a couple of days before harvest suck- 
er the plants again down to the bot- 
tom leaves, if necessary. 

Allow the plants to wilt down thor- 
oughly before handling the crop in 
the shed. This is an important point 
in securing the proper curing on a 
late crop. Do not hang the laths as 
close for a late crop as for an early 
crop. Give the plants plenty of ven- 
tilation so that the curing may be 
rapid. Use all possible means to 
make the crop cure rapidly in the 
first stages. Give good ventilation on 
warm, dry days the first three weeks, 
closing the shed tightly on moist days. 
desirable to aid circulation of the air 
On wet days it may be necessary and 
by artificial heat in the shed. 


Small Fruit Trees are best to plant, 
having none of the fibrous roots re- 
moved. They start quicker and make 
better trees than larger ones, with a 
few large roots which may have been 
broken or injured in being dug out of 
the nursery, as is so often the case 
with large trees. Such trees are not 
in a condition to grow and prove 
profitable, as the root system is not 
adequate to support the top.—[ Robert 
Smythe, Michigan. 
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XS FALL CATALOGUE 
Is Ready for You | 


We want to send a copy of our new Fall and Winter catalogue to every reader 
of this publication. It is a big book just from the printer's hands, completely | 
illustrated, splendidly printed, and we have thousands ready to mail | 


FREE @S i: 


AND POSTPAID fF Sut 


The Macy Catalogue for Fall and Winter 
is by far the best book we have ever issued. 
It is the most important catalogue sent out of 
New York. Our lines have been extended. 
You will find greater variety in all the goods 
shown by us than ever before. It gives you 
such a range in price as is sure to enable you 
to buy just what you want ata price you will 
be willing to pay. The very newest things— 
the very latest styles as developed in Paris, 
Berlin and New York City are shown in its 
pages by means of beautiful illustrations and 
complete, accurate descriptions, which enable 
you to shop more satisfactorily and more eco- 
nomically at Macy's than you can shop in your 
own home town. We give you all the 
season's best and newest things at prices 
below the prices asked by other stores for 
goods of only ordinary quality and style. 


You Will Save at Least One-Fourth at Macy’s 


| When you buy from this new Fall and Winter catalogue you are certain to receive the greatest values 

| obtainable in the City of New York. Our store is the largest of its kind in the World. 

| Our buying organization is world-wide. Our | century ago, has grown to its present proportions 
sales are so large that our purchases are in such | because of the splendid qualities of our merchandise, 

volume in every line that we receive price advan- | the very attractive prices which always prevail, and 

| tages from producer and manufacturer not enjoyed | the prompt and satisfactory service rendered. If you 
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by the ordinary store. These advantages we pass on | want goods of highest quality delivered to you 

to you in the form of lower prices. ality for | promptly and at the same time desire to make 

quality you can save at least on when you | sixty to seventy-five cents buy as moch merchan- 

buy at Macy's, and in many instances even greater | dise as you can get elsewhere for one dollar, you will 

savings reward our customers. surely be interested in the new Macy catalogue for j 
This business, established more than half a | Fall and Winter. 


This New Catalogue Brings This Great Store With 
Its $5,000,000 Stocks Right Into Your Own Home 


Our new catalogue enables you to enjoy al! the advantages of this great store and its numerous mana- 
factoring establishments without the trouble or expense of a trip to New York. As the market-place of 
America New York offers you qualities and styles anequalled elsewhere, and every one of our 10,000 
employes is at your service. In the quiet of your own home, uninfiuenced by the opinions or solicitation 
of sales people, you find just what you want in our catalogue, and when you order it remember that we guar 
antee that it is exactly as represented and eat catloty you, or you may return it, at our expense, and we 
will refund the purchase price. You will like the Macy merchandise; Macy prices are sur- 

lacy serviee is unsu rpass: the Macy reputation is sufficient guar- 
your money. 
We want you to have our catalogae if you live outside of New York City and its surburban towns, and we 
ask you to write usa letter or post card, today, saying, “Please send me your catalogue for Fall and 
Winter,” and the day we receive your request we will forward it by mail, free and postpaid. 


[R. H. MACY & CO. *"i2!95%°35 


New York City 






















You Fastern farmers can make wee fg, Le than from any 
isa al business you should push—in it is om = opportunity. I'll tell you wAy. 
it soil, fertility, water, sunshine, know-how, labor and markets—éAese 
eight Set things are necessary—and these only, my the man who knows how to use them. 
You have the eight essentials. From my orchard experience, I know that the land one 
climate in the Middle Atlantic and New England states are ninety to a hundred per cent as 
for fruit as in any ane of the world. About the only difference between you an: the Color 
whose 12-acre farm is worth §2s,000, is that he started and has returns, while you are going to begin now. 


Even your unproductive hills will raise the finest grade of fruit. You have every condition needed to et) 
are as much aw nt $090 successful Oregon neighbor, and your land and labor are cheaper. Yes, 
of fruit worth 


























an acre is the rule in such places as Hood Kiver, Ore., Wenatchee, Wash., 
. Col.; but these are not due to conditions of soil or climate. Applied know- 
how makes them—people inerely found out what could be done, and did it. 
The secret of Chee neon successes iu getting profit from 
fruit is simple aud eats plant gilt-edge trees 

' then 




















travels to study fruit- 
growing, I find that up-to-date methods 
sure robust trees and big crops of “fancy” and “choice” 
Sruit selling So - nemtva’ * prices every year. Piant all the fruit you 
ean, whether you are confined to a city back yard or have a thousand acres. 


Pll Send You Free “How to Grow Fruit” 


gun amen Gea we publish, giving the best methods and ways taught us by 20 years’ experience with 
trees ons 2,000 acres of nursery. It goes into details, and shows that the 












000 bearing 
pate Ry mentioned here are practicable on yewr farm. It tells you how to raise fruit, from selec- 
it free’ . x 7 you send me the coupon attached. 1 want to help 
Crow Frat ORLANDO HARRISON, Privete Desk 3. J. 6. Harrison & Sors 
HARRISON'S heey wy BERLIN, 


ting a location to bee rman my my | oy —— . The way you can, without roe get Harrison's § 
you to learn, to your everlasting benefit, that it will pay you big 
About the Coun- 


Ip yourself, is also given. It sells for esc. 1 will send 
(COUPON 3. | 
oot Yor one | to grow fruit. Hence, I'll give you this book. Write me 
try Home,” price 





2 cents cach— epeny eo for fruit trees Otay 
vf mailed to Or- | as ornamentals. Seana. comfort and 
‘artdo Harrison, | profit. It's also : oan book, but a copy will be sent 
within 30 days. § you if you return coupon within 30 days. 











We have just issued a new Free book om 
Hay Presses. Besides facts you need ta 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonablee 
" priced Hendricks—the 
* Hay Presse you have 
- i DF seen advertised for 
=. years, and kaow 
about. 
HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, ¥. 2 
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ROOFING 
Ideal for Farm Buildings 


MATITE is the ideal roof for farm buildings. 
No other approaches it in economy or dura- 
bility. Here are some of its features: 


1. Low Price. Amatite costs, weight for weight, about 
half as much as ordinary smooth-surfaced roofings. 


2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a real mineral surface. 


3. Absolutely Waterproof. Amatite is waterproofed with 
coal tar pitch, éhe greatest waterproofing compound known. 


4. Easy to Lay. No skilled labor is needed for Amatite. 
It is just a matter of nailing down. 


5. Stormproof. Amatite is not a flimsy, paper-like felt. 
It is one of the heaviest and the most substantial ready roof- 
ings made, weighing 90 Ibs. to the square, against 40 to 50 
of material in the ordinary ‘‘Rubber’’ roofings. 


The three important points to be remembered are that 
Amatite has a ree? mineral surface, that it needs no painting, 
and is waterproofed with Coal Tar Pitch. You are only 
sure of getting them in Amatite. 


We send samples free to everybody that~asks for them. 
Drop a postal to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Net Doueels Br ilegheny New Orleans Kansas City 


THOUSANDS 07 DOLLARS f 
WASHED AWAY [2222 
{FOR THE “LANDS SAKE” 3227. ¢ 


Terrace That Farm 
phe =r Bostrom Improved — Level 
‘ = “ . Th 


THIS LEVEL IS 
Telescope with a 
a@ quarter o! 
an Bostrom’s 70 page gage bee 
practical e: 
oritn Fail instructions how to use 8 
ARANT. sed and endorsed in every state | 
ceeien of price $15.00; money sa 
pc. O. °0. dD. a and express charges, subject to approval. 
in your town, order from nearest address, 
“BRADY MFC. Co. _ B Brumwick Bidg. NEW YORE 
Madison Ave., ATLANTA, #0 Pine St, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


5 YEARS,’ use has proven that SAN JOSE SCALE 


got a m ou diseases, controllable during the dormant season, are absolutely controlled 


“©§CALECIDE” 


There is but one—“PRATT’ 8” Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat Off 

Prices: A Lay & and half-barrels, 50c. per gal re ral. cans, $6.00;5 gal. cans, $3.25 
1 gal. can NS eae . If you want eheap oils, our “CAR BO sEINE” at 30¢ per gallon is the 
equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.’ 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists. 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
our complete catalog. It’s yours for the 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES asking. You will find supplies listed 


therein at prices that will save you easily 25 per cent over what you would have to pay your dealer. 

















Cleveland Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 



























work yourself 











We can save you big money .on your 
Automobile Supplies. Let us send you 





ECONOMY AUTO SUPPLY CO., 52 State St., Chicago, Hil. 
Especiaily prepared for agricultural | 
LIME rms trouve wo mae wet | Can Moon Blindness 
a, Can be drilledin. Ship- 


Send stamp for reports of experiment 


Beationg tore HUDSON RIVER LIME CO. 
= Newkizk Ave., ¥. (Works near Albany. ) 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is. the. most 
eomplete artd comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which-it treats. It is first . book 
= hich Has — atized the subject of animal breed- 

ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chaptera which 
he has written on the. more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative — cherished th reference 
to these questions, The book is ae to meet 


Be Cured? 


Read what the World’s gréatest veterinary sur- 

geon says about it in our free book. Alsotreats on 

all symptoms and indications of eye troubles, and 

tells how tocuresame. Send for the book today 

It's free, 

CHICAGO Be toe ap MEDICAL COMPANY 
933 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


— 99 “Zoo % Pure 
America 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 








n Ingot fron Roofing 





the needs of all out Painting 
and rearing of ae stock, Lilustrated. 405 The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever on the 
oeeeees mes, "7 = is ays 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


MONEY CROP 


A reasonably liberal crop of good 
onions is in sight from a generous 
acreage. As noted from time to time 
in American Agriculturist’s special 
yield; evidences of slow growth in 
certain sections of the country, such 
as parts of Wisconsin, New York and 
New England, where more or less 
drouth prevailed. 

This means a good many -small to 
medium bulbs. But these have good 
keeping qualities and the market is 
opening in reasonably’ satisfactory 
shape from the standpoint of pro- 
ducers. Additional notes direct from 
growers are at hand and herewith 
printed. 


Notes from Harvest Fields 


Not so many bushels as one year 
ago, yet onions are good in quality 
and mostly large. Farmers are gen- 
erally holding at the bid price of $1.25 
@1.50 p bag for reds.—[J. W., Fiort- 
da, N Y. 

Crop all sold more than two weeks 
ago. The yield in this part of Long 
Island where onions are largely grown 
was fair, yet quality not of the best, 
writes a correspondent at Orient, N Y. 

Prospects were favorable for finest 
crop ever grown in this section until 
about July 15, when blight struck on- 
ion fields, The yield will run close to 
350 bus p acre, compared with 500 
one year ago. Present price is 
Onions good in quality and size.—[W. 
H. L., Canastota, N Y 

Onions are medium to small, but of 
good quality. The yield on account of 
smallness has been cut down to 200 
bus p acre, against 400 bus one year 
ago. The present price is 50c.—[L. G. 
C., Madison Co, N Y. 

Price offered 52c, 
ean do so, will hold. 
in size and quality.—[C. 
Rose, N Y. 

Onions in this section rather poor, 
owing to blight. Looks like one-half 
crop. to harvest.—_[F. H. Ebeling, 
Syracuse, N 

Prices range 40@55c p bu, and 
growers inclined to hold.—[G. "A. Koos 
Weolcott, N Y. 

Farmers selling at 40c p -. Qual- 
ity of onions A No 1.—{W. J. Clark, 
Orange Co, =< 

The crop here fair to poor, yield 

only 300 bus p acre, compared with 
550 one year ago.. Present price 40@ 
50c -p bu.—[Bridge & Souter, Madison 
Ca, N.Y. 
Onions are good size and. sound, 
and many will be stored. They will 
.stand. shipping to the further end of 
the earth,’ Present price is 45@ tic 
p bu.—{F. 8S. Kenton. 

Onion crop in Orange Co, N'Y, is 
all harvested, with no sign of decay. 
Stock for winter storage is good in 
size and above last year’s average. In- 
ferior lots are moving rapidly; buyers 
very active. Price for reds $1.25 p 
140-lb bag, yellow Ic p Ib.—fE, D. 
H., Florida, N Y. 

The quality of onions A No 1, size 
extra large, due to being thinned in 
the spring by wind, frosts and cut- 
worms. Buyers seem anxious to buy 
early.—[W. J. C., New Hampton, N Y. 


Ohio Outlook Encouraging 


Onion growers are selling at 40@ 
0c p bu. Quality good, size medium, 
{Allan Edwards, Hardin Co, O. 

Crop is a poor one here, onions un- 
der size, price offered on Sept 13 40@ 
45c p bu. Many growers talk of going 
out of business.—[James McVitty, 
Lake Co, O. 

Acreage here same as last year. 
Quality and size of. onions about the 
same. The price at loading station is 
D0c. Weather was very dry and much 
stock a little small in size. .-Onions 
about all harvested.—[B. G., Orr- 
ville, O. 

Growers willing to sell at 40c. Qual- 
of onions medium, acreage smaller 
than last-year.—[W. 8., Carey, O. 

Onions late in this locality. Growers 
willing to sell at 40c, the bid price.— 
{T. M., Seneca Co, q 
Acreage here not over 75% of a nor- 
mal ‘crop. Cnions inferior, owing to 
drouth. Present price 50c.—{R. H., 
Painesville. O, 

Our crop now running “400 bus p 
acre; acreage in this vicinity about 
the same .as last year. The quality 
is fine and.we will carry a good line 


and farmers, who 
Onions are oo: 
M., 
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| ONION HARVEST UNDER WAY 


Further Reports from American Agriculturist’s Correspondents—- 
Crop Variable—Many Good Fields—Onions Possess Good 
Keeping Qualities—Early Sales and Price Tendency 


fact, is far superior to that of last 
year.— [Tle Horr-Warner Co, Wel- 
ington, O. 

Reports have been conflicting. The 


last two weeks of the drouth gave no 
astonishing results. I now concede 
the acreage in this vicinity, about 
2000 acres, will make an average of 
350 bus p acre. Fine stock and best 
quality onions.—[{Henry Price, Ken- 
ton, 

Growers offered 48@5Uc, and about 
10 cars have been shipped.—[{J. R., 


Kent, Portage Co, O. 
Yields here possibly 10% above 
normal, owing to the very favorable 


weather during ripening season. 
to quality it is the best I ever saw 
harvested in my 23 years of experi- 
enee. Red and yellow 40@45c p bu, 
white 50@56c, the bu being 56 Ibs. 
The crop is moving rapidly into deal- 
ers’ hands.—[J. B. S., MeGuffey, O. 

Present price 55c p bu, and about 
half the farmers. will sell.—f{Kent Cel- 
ery & Onion Company, Portage Coun- 
ty, O. 

Notes from New England 


More acres of onions than last year, 
but yield about two-thirds, quality 
good. Onions are not large, but thor- 
oughly marketable stock, sound and 


AS 


firm. No sales of consequence up to 
Sept 12.. In a small way onions have 
sold at 60@70c p bu.—[W. S. F., 


Westminster, Vt. 

Onions rather small to large in size, 
but quality good. Yield, however in 
this section only 350 bus p acre, com« 
pared with as high as 525 one year 
ago. Present price is 50@5é5c. —{c, 
F. C., Sunderland, Mass. 

Yiéld in this town only 300 bus 
acre, compared with 500 bus one year 
ago. Onions generally small. Grow- 
ers are refusing 80c p bu.—[G. L. K., 
Essex Co, Mass. 

Acreage at Windsor is very 

Few sales at 90c p bu.—{E. H., 
sor, Ct. 
_ Some fields very fine, in others on- 
ions -died - prematurely. Harvested 
acres show irregular conditions. Grow- 
ers selling at 50@56c p bu.—[Ct Val- 
ley Onion Co.,, South Deerfield, Mass. 
_ Onions here are clean and sound. 
Stock medium to small, with 50 to 
75% over last year of the pickling 
size. Present price to growers is 50 
@ 55c.—[B. °M. W., Hampshife Co, 
Mass, 


small. 
Wind- 


Western Situation 


Onion crop in the truck section ad- 
jacent ‘te Chicago is very uneven. 
Acreage in southern part of Cooke’-Co 
where onions are largely grown is not 
more than 40% of full one.—[Van 
Deursen Bros, Chicago. 

Growers are holding at 40e bid. On- 
ions yielding 200 bus p acre, against 
300 bus ohe year ago.—[J. F. B., Nap- 
anee, Ind. 

Harvesting well advanced. Onions 
showing good color and keeping qual- 
ity. > Present price is.40c, and: farmers 
have . largely. sold.—-[J. M. L., Co- 
lumbia City, Ind. 

Most growers are selling at 40c p 
bu, onions medium size, average yield 


here 300 bus _ acre.—[F. M. G., Wolf 
Lake, Ind, 

In the immediate vicinity of Kala- 
mazoo harvesting now on and _ prob- 


ably will begin shipping in 10 days. Our 
acreage is pract‘cally the same as last 
year, and we sheuld have 60,000 bus 


onions. Crop promises to be choice in 
quality. We understand Ic p Ib has 
been quoted in nearby counties to 
growers who would ship in car lots.— 
[A. M. Todd Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
This town may almost be counted 


out of the onion crop this season, with 
few grown. . Present price is 40c p bu. 
[V. F. H.,. Kendallville, Ind, 

Many farmers here are selling at 
35@45c p bu. Onions are above the 
medium in size and quality good.— 
[O. J. S., Albion, Ind, 

Harvesting well under way, but 
market scarcely opened at the middle 
of Sept aroune Wayland, Allegan Co, 
Mich. Quality of onions is fair and 
so is the size. 


The City Market 


At New York, a quick outlet for 
desirable onions at full prices, State 
and western yellow. p bag of 100 Ibs 
ag LI yellow 1.50@2.50 p bbi, 
do red 1.50@2, Orange Co red and 
yellow 1.25@2 p bag, Ct valley yellow, 


in winter storage. The quality, in 1256 1.50 p 100 tbe. 
ALAMATOW OnRnAR. eee ee 











Future Food Supply Secure 


PROF J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





J. J. Hill has raised the specter of 


near-by dearth of local food sup- 
ply for this country. Fortunately, 
he ratio of food supply to popu- 
lation is on the decrease, but it is 
radically wrong from this fact to 
draw the inference that we are ap- 


proaching the period of inadequacy of 
food supply raised in this country for 
this country. There can be no doubt 
that the ratio of food supply to pop- 
ulation will continue to decline until 
production and consumption equal 
each other. We may continue to ex- 


port some food products for a long 


period, but on the other hand, we 
shall import products of the soil, but 
these exchanges in this generation 


will soon equal each other. 
But this consummation is not one 
to be dreaded, but rather to be wel- 


comed. Exportation of raw prod- 
ucts, especially of the soil, is not the 
dream of sound economics, but the 


reverse. If the United States is to 
sell, let it sell the final products of 
the skilled workman and of associate 
capital. The pouring into Europe of 
untold millions of tons of plant food 
from our soils, their consequent im- 
poverishment and the following en- 
richment of European soils, is an un- 
wise movement. 


Production and Population 


Nor is a. surplus production of 
crops in this country desirable under 
our present national trade laws. This 
coming together of production and 
consumption is but a manifestation of 
the use of the well-known law of sup- 
ply and demand by the farm class as 
a means of relief from abnormally 
low range of prices of their products 
as compared to those of other indus- 


er a a —— 
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STUDYING CONDITIONS 


quite abdve those of foreign coun- 
tries for all those things that the 
tariff excludes from our markets. 
Those things the farmer has had to 
pay for at artificial rates. But as we 
sell heavily in foreign markets, we 
have had our sales prices fixed by 
prices prevailing for crops in those 
free trade markets. That is, our pur- 
chases -have been in tariff markets 
and sales governed by free trade mar- 
kets. This discouraging condition has 
been accentuated by combination of 
tariff-protected industries that had se- 
cured more than rates necessary to 
shut off importations, and by virtue 
of exclusive control of markets here 
have made rates in the United States 


from 10 to 30% above those for 
which these same concerns sell in 


European markets. This cuts farther, 
in that it has enabled the payment of 
wages that farmers have held that 
they could not afford when selling 
their surplus of food products in free 
trade markets. 

Again, both natienal and state laws 
have discouraged farm loans. Banks 
have preferred to loan the deposits of 
farmers and others, not back to the 
farms in small amounts, but in large 
blocks to those thrifty iniustries of 
the town that have airectly and in- 
directly profited by existing condi- 
tions. I am not opposing a tariff that 
is adequate only to exclude importa- 
tions, nor indicating that its final 
effect may not be for the best, but 
stating a historical fact. If Mr Hill 
and the flood of writers who observe 
that changes are bringing a better 
capital and wage return to farmers 
desire production to remain far in 
excess of the national needs, let them 
reorganize our whole legislative pol- 
icy and place the farm on terms of 
equality with other industries, or go 
to farming, and reap the great advan- 
tages that they affect to see coming 


coming to its own, while eventually } 


the evils that have disturbed the 
smocth running of unhampered eco- 
nomic laws will recoil upon those 
responsible for them, 


More Land for the Farmer 


Comparatively few people know 
that there are 3,000,000 acres of land 
in Florida that may eventually be 
available for farming. 





this land is exceedingly rich, and is in 
a climate almost equal to that of a 
hothouse. The great Florida ever- 


glades, known heretofore in story, are 
now becoming a real feature in south- 
ern culture, It is estimated that in a 


few years a part of this vast area, 
now mostly under water, will be 
darained and available for farming. 


Analyses of the soil that has been un- 
der water so long shows it has a cash 
value of $6 per ton if it were to be 
used as a fertilizer. 

Florida has appropriated $1,600,000 
to carry on this state drainage project; 


according to J. OQ. Wright, chief 
drainage engineer of the state of 
Florida, Able engineers have been 


put in charge of the work. This has 
been a dream in the minds of many 
Florida men for years, but although 
a start now and then, nothing definite 
has been done until recently. The 
area to be reclaimed is large as 
Massachusetts. 

Besides opening a lot of rich land 
for growing truck crops and fruit, the 
large drainage canals that are being 
dug should make an excellent means 
of transporting products, Beautiful 
Lake Okeechobee will be the source 
of the great drainage canals. 

The cost of this great undertaking 


as 


will amount to only about $1 per 
acre. Although there will probably 
be a great rush for the land in this 
vicinity, the prices will not be as high 
as compared with their real value. 


Some of the land is now 
on the two-year installment 
tracts of 10 acres at $24 per 
soil is a black muck and 


plan 
acre. The 
in places 


Furthermore, | 








CROWD LISTENING TO THE BAND AT N NEW YORK STATE FAIR LAST WEEK 


tries. This relief is coming by the 
removal to town of farmers, thus de- 
creasing the ratio of those engaged in 
crop production; also by the retention 
of a low type of farming, short in 
labor, capital, application of plant 
food and other factors involved in 
highly productive agriculture. 

The attitude of American farmers 
is one not so much of ignorance and 
shiftlessness as it is a perception that 
the time has not come to the country 
considered as a whole for highly in- 
tensified methods, for such methods 


will result in a greater excess of 
products, a larger exportation at 
lower prices. In short, there has 


been no incentive while land taking 
on a large scale was going on, nor 
for the heavy expenditures requisite 
to higher farming. This attitude will 
likely continue to a less and less de- 
gree as consumption nears closer and 
closer to production and until prices 
rise, 

If a closer view of the causes that 
have brought about the conditions 
that Mr Hill deprecates is taken, it 
will be found that our national and 
state policies have had a bearing on 
the prevailing condition.. The tariff 
policy has resulted in a level of prices 


to agriculture, and especially let the 
industries that have clamored for 
free raw materials and are getting 
ready for pressing further their re- 
cent gains in this direction, apply 
their capital to the production of 
those raw materials. They would in 
such an event have their ardor 
checked, and no doubt would arrive 
at a new definition of raw materials. 
No Cause for Worry 

There is not the slightest reason to 
borrow fear as to our future food sup- 
ply. Good prices that will follow the 
disappearance of a surplus will pro- 
vide for ten times our population, 
and of this there can be no doubt. 
All the tables of population increase 
are idle speculation, and will not fit 
coming conditions. The birth rate is 
decreasing in inverse ratio to the 
spread of wealth, and already over 
large areas of Europe and this coun- 
try the deaths exceed the births. As 
this country fills up immigration will 
decrease and birth rates decrease. 

The decrease of land taking and the 
removal of farmers to town from the 
farmers’ standpoint and possibly from 
the social and economic standpoint 
from the national.point ef view, is 
not an unmixed evil. The farm is 


several feet Under this is a 
layer of marl. 

Although prospects are hopeful for 
this new farming region there are, of 
course, some drawbacks. Horse ilies 
make it very uncomfortable indeed 
for work animals in this section, and 
although it is claimed by some that 
mosquitoes are not bad, there are 
plenty of these pesky creatures. The 
demand for early truck crops that 
can be raised so splendidly in this 
Florida country will always be suffi- 
cient to make this industry very 
profitable, and there is undoubtedly a 
bright future for persons who secure 
some of these new lands. 


& 


To Maintain Fence—C. B. B., New 
York, asks for the law in regard to 
division fences. Each owner must 
maintain a just and equitable portion, 
unless one shall choose to let his 
lands lie open to the use of all ani- 
mals. which may lawfully be upon the 
other’s land, and does not allow ani- 
mals lawfully upon his land to go on 
land so open. He must give notice to 
adjoining owners of his intention to 
let -his land lie open. In case two 
adjoining owners cannot agree as to 
the erection or maintenance of a di- 
vision fence, either part ycan petition 
two fence viewers of the town who will 
take such action in the matter as they 
deem necessary. 


deep. 











being sold } 
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Mc Vicker 


Gasoline Engin 
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e 
SIMPLEST OF ALL 











Never Goes 
“Dead” 


can’t do it, Never balks, never refuses 
to go just when you need tt most, le + 
erivr to all other 4 cycle en n 
other 4 cycle types if the engine misses 
fire the fly wheel has to make two 
complete covptations before more 
power is created. The McVicker be- 
cause of its superior principle, can ex- 
plodechargeon first compression stroke 
or always within one revolution of fly- 
wheel—just twice as quick as any other 
can do it. This means even power, 
more power, less wear and tear on en- 
gine, cannot possibly go “dead,” and 
means that you can start your MoVicker 
going, then i away and leave it with- 
out a bit of fear that it will stop. This 
1 ~ one of the many pointe wherein 


"McVicker Excels All 


other farm engines. It's simpler than any 
~—has only 57 parte where all ethers have 
180 or more, Carries 50 per cent more 
sudden load, and because of being euto- 
matically regulated in every part uses less 
fuel than any. And yet it costs no more 
than balky, complex, fancy engines—a 
great deal loss than many of them. 


Free Book Tells Why 


Send us your name and addrese on a pos- 
tel for catajogue, name of nearest dealer 
and other valuable information of vitek 
interest to every one who can use &@ gaso- 
line engine. Write us at once and we will 
include free, complete plans for a model 
farm power-house. Get your letter in the 
next mall 











Department 10 4 
Ohio and Indiana Distributors 
WALTER A. WOOD, M. & R. M. CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























Which Roof Will You 


we xn again bey 8.) a shingig 


you know will 
and paeerocmnnt 
Grade roof that rusts, leaks, and rattles and 
must be painted every year or two? 


mT. an snGamanaiste “composition” roof that 


lhutes your rain water, 
oi ren tie tes — an — and which must * 


be renewed every few years? 
Or, will you now settle that roofing problem, 
ver and roof with 


Sea Green and Purple 


Roofing . Slate 


pea bp 
te cite sets or ? Costs you but @ trifle more 
inds that are a constant source 


anand al igesrepaie bl rule ire brandy 


Tell Use Where to Bond thie Booklet 
**Reoofs’’—a booklet of 16 pages has been 

published for you. It tells everything about 

slate and its user that every farmer ought 

to know. It rere, the —_ facts s 

regarding all ki rooft 

sign and mail the coupon be! 

we'll send it to you free. 

The American Sea Green Slate Co. ae 

ct on ee”. 

ES 


— hee e 
Cf L777, 


ALWAYS Mention in & orties 3 A of our ad- 
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OS. ee 


¢ 
s¢ 
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Ste 





will geta 
very very quick reply pean 




































































Substitutes for Oats for Horses 


The Iowa experiment station re- 
cently has done a good deal of experi- 
amental work to determine the effects 
produced by substituting rich, con- 
centrated feeds for oats in the rations 
for work horses. Special attention 
was given to the effect produced upon 
the health of the horses, and their 
ability to endure hard work as well 
as maintain their flesh and condition, 








and also the economy of the ration, | 
This subject deserves more extended | 


in order to obtain absolutely 
final conclusions, but the results so 
far obtained are of considerable in- 
terest and value. 

The horses used for the ordinary 
farm and field work of the station 
were used in the experiments, 
two rations were compared at a time, 
one ration being fed to each horse of 
each team: Since the work was all 
done with two and four-horse teams, 
this gave a direct comparison of the 
efficiencies of the two different rations 
mnder exactly similar working condi- 
tions. During the first season of the 
experiment, oil meal was substituted 
for oats to as great an extent as 
seemed advisable. Following this, oil 
meal was compared with gluten feed, 
and later with cottonseed meal. The 
feeds were so combined as to furnish 
practically the same nutritive ration 
in all cases. The hay was of the same 
quality at all times, - rying from pure 
timothy hay to a mixture of timothy 
and clover, but for the most part pure 
timothy was used. 

The first experiment included three 
teams of horses, 
100 days. They 


study 


Only | 








and continued for | 
were started on a ra- | 


tion of corn and oats of equal parts by | 


weight, in which later oil meal 
substituted for oats in a ratio of about 
15 to 1. The horses seemed to ~elish 
the pea size oil meal more than the 
ground product, and so it was fed in 
this form. When gluten feed was sub- 
stituted in the ration for comparison 
fmvith oil meal, it was found that some 
of the horses did not relish the feed, 
@nd did not eat it readily. In 
case, the uSe was soon digcontinued,. 
Such animals as did. eat it, however, 
Seemed to .endure the work: practi- 
cally as well as those receivi~- oil 
meal. Cottonseed meai gave prob- 
ably the best results of any of the 
[To Page 288.] 








CATTLE 


this | 


was | 





A BAVORITE AATEC. ODAn. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


TREN a as ee 
eee 


SWINE 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 
ase opportun ity to 
purchaser 
seeure high-class foundation ~~: pa animals to 
ens preset herd Fg this is th 4 
r cattle at a reasonable pric e 
P sell. BROOKSIDE 


jupe 
and ay isthetime. We want to 
STOCK FARM, Henry Stevens & Sen, Lacona, N. ¥. 


cent 








Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys 
Thoroughbred and Grades 





with you or write me 
them for yom Satistection guaranteed. 


M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, 











Pontiac Artis produced 21,834 1b. 
milk and 1076.9 lb. butter in 3565 
days. We havea few bull calves 
sired by her son, and whose dams 
have creditable A. R. O. records 
which are likely to Ke increased. 
Prices $75, $100, $125 and $150 
each. The greatest producing 
blood of the breed. Now is the 
chance to get a BARGAIN. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 








50 HIGH GRADE 


NICELY MARKED 


Holstein Cows) 


Due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
chances when you buy from 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, W. Y. 


Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, WN. Y. 


The Home of RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA, the _first cow to make 
80 Ibs. BUTTER in 7 DAYS 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the fret cow (with 


first calf) to make 2% lbs. in ¥ DA YS. 
A choice Bull Calf, 


OFFERS 4 she 2" c=. 


quality the best, price reasonable. 


























Lakeside Herd 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


40 Choice yearling heifers, being 
bred to Lakeside Model King and 
Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 























arm HOLSTEINS--3%'F't x ING 


a great ieee at Aag ie Cornucopia Pauline Count 
me with such immediate acceptance that I have determined 
to duplicate the offering for the 2d Mid Summer Spevial. Viz: 
tee of the comet and ye aay BB 
jis Spring ~ =o r Farm in- 
Friesiau bull to head the herd very one of these was born 
——. = They are ‘truly fit for foundation 
Please read extracts from recent te from our mall 
om very well satisfied with the cows I got from you and when I bay 
els you wil! get the business.”” 
confident that I can make a record of over 25 the. butter In 7 days.” 
: ines, 1 am golng to thank you for your selection. To say that I am very 


Pele very woch fieused with the belles. That 


tt anybody could eall for.” 
MS. rage mide sae in good condition. They surpassed my expecta- 
ons.” 

Originals of al! these letters on file in Star Farm office open to imepeotion 
Address, HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, N. Y., Dept. @ 


“East River Grade Holsteins” 


65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 


Thirty — now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 
milk per da All young. 

. and Se ty ay All young and 
of milk in one 


Thirty- mead cows due in A 
capable « of giving 10,000 lbe. 
& loo! ooking for move soll dort fail to see 
 COwE, Come and see them milked. 


i te 
Phone 28 F 12 : Cortiand, N. Y. 


ONLY ONE BULL CALF LEFT 


Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. Record. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


Bis CALF ALE gpan JAM, OTB. 1919, § Sire Str 
daughters— Woodland 


was the best mall order 











Dam, Beryl Wayne 

A. z O. record at 4 years, 18.59 

butter, 515.2 milk, 7 days—Calf well grown, 
fine individual, 3 black. W. B. Rebens, Cold Brook, N 


_GOOKDALE STOCK FARM 


King Prilly Segis, ae tin rhage e 9 
Sexi ine world, and seven of his daughters from A. R. O. 
3 buster in seven 


rea A. COOK, - 





pemncty Sanstial. exice $800 yar bend nam 0s 


BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 


SEPT. COWS 
5S june cows 
2 In price from $85 to $115 


E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y, 











Robinson’s 


have a reputa- 








tion for being 


heavy producers. I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
freshen in August, September and October; 
also 20 just fresh and that will freshen this 
month, I have several registered Holstein 
calves for sale, both bulls and hi nenteas. 

Vv. D, ROBINSON, Ea 


FAIRVIEW HERD: 


offers another Le ry rome bull for sale. ae 
Rag Apple Barney e, 20, a son of the gre 
Pontiac Apple cane ore we sold from this xy a 
~~ time 1 or #0 and out of a daughter 
of Pontiac Korndyke with an official record of 17.77 
Ibs butter in 7 days as a three year old, averaging 
nearly 4 per cent fat for the week. C alf isa beauty § 
aa will sell quickly ; write at once. | 
. BH. DOLLAR, Heuvetton, St. Law. Co., New Tork | 














THE LARGEST MILK-PRODUCING 
HERD IN THE WORLD 


Dutehland Herd is noted for the size, consti- 
wie so milk ee Peete ion and individualit 
its animals. ome of Colantha Jo! 
the sen of the W ‘orld’ b Coemoion, Col 
Johanna. We make a specialty ‘oun 
Write today for prices and exten 


Dutchland Farms {52meus’ cates, Booctin wow’ 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 


Offers bull calf born Sept. 15, 1909, good individual 
well bred, % black, large enongh for service, $50 
takes him. Bargain for some one, send for descrip- 


tion. 
J. A. LEACH, al Cortland, N. ¥. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N Y 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


DAM~—HENGER- 
Re CHRLD Pal METERTIE D DE KOL. 


ZOLLER BEOS., Hammond, N. ¥. 


Bargains in Holstein Bull Calves. 


Hislctata bull calves trees 4008 months qld, atone Suite Kere- 























e , and from A. BR. O. stock. You cannot to go 
without them at the prices I will give you-on them. s 
few females for . Write for description and prices, 
FP. W. AMES, Morri St Le Co., 3. ¥. 








HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
ted Descriptive Beoklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L, HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 











| herds as Barcheskie, jy t~ 
rted 


Maple Leaf Stock Farm 1 Holsteins 


MO ieee er 
G. H. MAN ONT. 


High Grade Cows 


We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 

Prices range from $66.00 to $85.00 per head. 

Yeu are invited to call and look them over before 


purchasing. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 
E. DGEWATER FARMS 
High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F.G. BENHAM & SON, - CANANDAIGUA, N. Y, 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.¥. 


RYANOGUE F. 

if you are interested in 
RYANOG 

Our breeding line ———. rr: -five of the best 


ted from week 
cows ever impor a = erhall, Castle 


-. SUpPo: by choice selections from th 
“crack” Canadian and A mer ican herds. 
y ap cows when mated 














ARM AYRSHIRES 
Ayrshires keep your eye on 








a 


BREEDERS OF HIGH CLASS REGISTERED 


JERSEYS---BERKSHIRES 


We have several BULL CALVES for sale from 2 
mos. tol year old out o testing cows and ane 
KEN’ pe EMINEN 91887, & grandson of 


dly bred RERKSHIRES. rouNG 


or ‘ee 
row shSSIONS. a washington Matin Ce 


White Horse Farm 


FOR SALE: Berkshire pigs sired by Rivals Cha 
and 4 ‘Sterling , acterpioes._ Satistactio ion guaran. 
q 


w. w. Bo Biake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoll, Pa. 


A2SE BERR, LUND 











for sale of the usual yg te A 





o— gilts and 
igs 
Jong, = Eo = 


. B 
sen, 


pee m4 oS. Hocktord. ih, 
Heart’s Delight Farm 


We will offer for sale November 1, fifty each CHOICE 


CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE YORKSHIRE 
BOARS ready for service December Ist, 1910. 


See our exhibits at New York State Fair 


C. E. Hamilton, Manager, CHAZY, New York 
When writing, please mention this paper. 











FREE 
Tells you all about the O. LC. 
Hog, where to get them. Don't 
delay, ask for this great book 

rts BAWERSOL 00 


we Bee's. 


Nee erate eee at) 
Mule-Footed Hogs 


Said to be immune from cholera. Largest herd in the 

nited States. ae ae es -t 

Bred py. Som Seon, owid. 
for reply na. DUNLAP, WitiAmsronT, eH 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


PUBLIC SALE NOV. 7-16 
(. Z. MeLAUGHTON 4&4 00., - PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO. 


Alfalfa Yorkshires 


cighs week bred, okt tea righ. Re ep fie , large lusty pigs 
. Curtis, ‘noes ight gad wld Haat N. W. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Cc. M. & F. A. BEA rans 




















Prize Winners. Some show 
Ag for sale cheap, service 
E. denaings, Williamsport, 








SHEEP 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE 00 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all ages. 


OR SF. SNOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, & ¥. 
FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS 


From best im and home bred stock. EARL 
D. BRO » ILION, N. ¥., BR. F. D. No. 2. 


HIRE SHEEP 2s 2." 
registered and irstclass. 1. K. Thewgeon, Welkbee ta’ 
SHROPSHIBE S, 
YEARLING RAMS 


Sired b prize winners at English Royal. 
Good in hiviaude wel well bred, moderate prices, 
PENSHUEST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


lish and sate 


























to some of the greatest sires in rica, ear as ae headed by B rand individo- 
tubercalin tested. Corr Rams. 

RYANOGUE FARM, Brewster, N. ¥. | 2. and ee one hundred young cures. Seed 
Hain Dee St oR NUTWOOD FARMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Hill Top Farm Ayrshires OXFORD DOWN RAMS AND EWES 

The home of BE and ex-champion milk wed; nize show shee; 

and butter heifers, young stock for sale. Herd Tpal paid #3 00 for ays ick Fam i s 

tuberculin tested. tered Holstein bull calves 

L. A. REYMANN, WHEELING, VA. | $ Seiere. “aanterdan. M.X. 

HORSES AUCTIONEERS 














Trout Brook Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


tady, R. D..No. 2, N. Y. 


—— Cattie All Ages Beforaze bax, 
Fa . price and sex o: afentnel 198 See ne fn 
ARVIS BRO - FLY CREEK, x. N. w. ; 














Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3 year old worth 
$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money. 


ELWOoD 4, ys tt 


R723 South St., nN. ¥. 
















Learn Auctioneering 











JOHN M, EVVARD, MISSOURI to secure him than to try out some Hampshire 10 years ago and has 
new, untried young bull. prospered along agricultural lines. an > 
— The easiest, most satisfactory and Another farmer in the same state Him Answer? 


pure-bred sires. The well-known re- I dig potatoes from September 1 tin %Y business. He plans to make de- J 
mark that the sire is half the herd is November 1. I use a fork, as 1 do not Jveries with an automobile.—iM. | | 7PST) ‘y? m why his 
St, practically true. In grading hy herd grow potatoes extensively; in fact, not *+ F: , 
ot there are a number of things that the many are grown in this locality. I ap "s 
—= farmer must take into consideration j ~ Garget—F. Q.. New York, has a ssi ib h et: 
iq sort as I pick them, putting the po cow that calved and although the ud- oil ce 4<eea¢ 


am- , s ’ 
ran. for another just because the people while Salzer’s Earliest and Early Ohio COW is fed upon potatoes so her bow- aneatiatactory ex tion. 

> in your immediate neighborhood “get are popular early varieties.—[I. N. fis are in good condition, and she has Me has only "common ‘machines to sell 
rie the fever” over some other breed. The Cowdry, Michigan. ont A star «3 Y wauta hela at ahe Does he realize he will lose your order if {| 
ar secret of success lies in the ability of I dig my potatoes about October 1, pe given a heaping teaspoonful ot he admits his machines are out-of-date 
OD the breeder to set an ideal and breed and the work is all done by November sgaltpeter three times a day for five and needlessly complicated? That com- 
Tite intelligently toward it. Mixed blood j. I use a potato digger where prac- days, and that the udder be bathed | | Mom, machines are out-of-date Is proved 

i. Ye is poor blood. ticable, but if the ground is hilly I twice a day with hot water followed y : 

me Second, buy a pair of circular scales gig by hand. I sort in the field to by rubbing thoroughly with cam-|| Sharples Dairy Tubular 
3 and @ Babcock test. Use them. Weigh egg size, then haul to my potato cel- Doti“Somerime after udder has got- Cream Separators 


ili, 


Grading Up the Dairy Herd 





economical way to build up the dairy 
herd is through the introduction of 


if he wishes the greatest success. 
First, select the sire that you think 
will mate well with your herd, and 
choose the breed that you like best, 
and having chosen it do not change 


your milk from each individual cow 
every time you milk her, and record 


If he is @ desirable animal from your 
standpoint of view, then it is better 





Early Autumn with Potatoes 





tatoes into crates, and haul them di- 
rect to the cellar. This cellar is cool, 
and potatoes stored after September 
1 are kept over nicely. The Rural 
New Yorker is a good late potato, 


lar. This cellar is of stone built un- 
der a hill on the south side, and holds 


MILK FARMING 
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putting out about 300 quarts daily. 
He came to Rhode Island from New 


who believes in autemobiles is Oscar 
Rickard, who is going into the poul- Can you’ 


for common 







der was considerably swelled before 
calving, she has given but little milk. 
From two teats nothing is obtained 
but gargety milk, and from the oth- 
ers but a very small amount. The 


ten into normal condition, 
ior to common machines, Dairy Tub 





Can You Make 


make any agent 








machines have top heavy bowls filled with 
disks or other contraptions. He will put 


are entirely different from and vastly on 
ars 


have suspended, self-balancing bowls fed §) 
tough thelowerend. Only known method J) 

roper construction. Contain neither 
fishes nor other contraptions. Produce twice 
the skimming force, skim faster and twice 
as clean as common separators. Patented, 
The World's Best. World's biggest sepa- 
rator works. Branch factories in Canade 
and Germany. Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. Probably replace more 
common separators than any one maker of 
such mach- 


about 4000 bushels. I have never had 
any trouble keeping my potatoes un- 
til June. If a cellar is not available 
from each milking during that ninth the potatoes may be put in the ground iny. 
week and placed in a jar preserved and lightly covered with earth, and 
with corrosive sublimate. The first in this way can be kept until cold 
test will come at the end of the first weather.—[Arlie Hopkins, Michigan, 


a the weight in a tabulated form. Test 
the milk every nine weeks from a 
composite sample which was taken 


I feed my milch cows through the 
summer months. They are given 
wheat feed, brewers’ grain and hom- 
They Lave a very productive, 
but not large pasture. As soon as 
this becomes dry we give them grain 
feed, some millet, but mostly corn, 
and we depend upon the silo for win- 











the percentage of fat. This gives a and dirt. Early Rose and Early Ohio You will be repaid Over and over by the increase of both quantity and 
practical, correct estimate of produc- are popular varieties in this locality. Sie meet economical, and wprto-date sunitaryb barn equipped with 
tion, and does away with the weekly [D. R. Jones, Indiana. Louden's S tool Stalls are mode! tabuier steel, Simple, esrene eed 
=} test. If you wish the estimate in —-——__e—____—_ ee ee eeeed ee: once tnctalies they are there Sor a lite. 
a terms of butter allow one-sixth for . Placing the wna cage one They have no fat surfaces to catch snd hold dirt, Made for either 
z “= Br. . , , < floors. 
NS overrun. Having thus weighed, tested farmers of the country only realize , Gnuden’s Stanchi citiontibie aast 
RL and calculated the product of every the gigantic improvement they could dimons theame treedom when fesding or sleeping “ee it frees el 
2. ae ee > . , , em 
individual cow in terms of butter fat, make by improving and grading up wit eloved band, yet te completely a Mate onsteein as 
and also amount of milk given, you their herds, they would revolutionize greet, Be wont we bene r dirt,—no sharp corners to injure cows. 
— are in position to know just what each the dairy business. It is not more | nd a tt bd 
by cow te doing for you. cows that we need, but less cows and dorpeuloy ox tue sozinsernt. 0's 0 potest costing of pate chon 
m : 2 ec 
= Third, save the heifer calves from Detter ones. With better cows and which ie far superior vo the ordinary hot procese gaivaneing. ng. 
s, the best cows and keep them in your Petter methods, the production of sees Ts ts cheaper ta eet OLOUEE N QUALITY? 7in your beara oo 
S stock. Test them when they come in, _ and butter could be maintained Geet, than so experiment with inferior eqsipment. me tor catalog 
and keep up the process of selection, at its present point with less than rR TERY CO. 6281 Ae airti 
rigid selection, all the time. Do not two-thirds of the present number of ; _ > LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. Broadway Fairfield, Ia. 
oe _ oe , ¥ ce « . i 
Pa. condemn the cow in her first lactation — 7 are in milk. Think of the We invite you to visit our Exhibit at the NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Examine our goods and 
oni period unless you are absoiutely sure *®4Ving this would make in labor mparison with other similar goods on the ds, Bring along measurements of your building ana 
P that she will not make good from your alone. The saving in feed would not we will tell you what you would need to m € a complete outfit and what the cost will be. 
sake ability to judge correctly. be s~all.—[E. R. Dunn, Hartford 
~7 Fourth, do not use the sire on more County, Ct. 
ited wn gy second line generation of Disowning Colt—M. J. O’M., Penn- 
— a ¢ eee a ‘ sylvania, has a mare that disowns her 
ES Fifth, in selecting a new sire be sure colt. He has hobbled her and held the 
to secure one as nearly like the first colt up to nurse and the mother still 
eep. as possible. In buying a sire note con- remains obstinate. Owner asks if any- 
ince formation, look up pedigree, look well thing else can be done. I would sug- 
to a robust constitution, buy ~ of a gest that this method be followed for 
.¥. . 
reputable breeder. a _ and if it fails to bring the mare 
Sixth, be persistent. Cull out the ®round, other means of feeding the : . 
oa poor individuals, and in a few years’ Colt, must be adopted. Using diluted Sterling Stock Feed | Gregson’s Calf Meal 
. ‘ : 4 cow’s milk, is probably the best. — - se 
ig tise you will have a practically pure Daisy Dairy Feed | Sterling Scratch Feed 
herd. Peddling Milk with Auto—Among : - storling ic . 
ver Seventh, it is best to buy an old bull the Rhode Island farmers who are Boss Hor — Feed Ster ling Chick Feed 
if possible, as you will then have a bringing the automobile into practi- es 
arse chance to note his prepotency or cal use is E. F. Migneault. He has GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
next a»ility to transmit his characteristics. a Iargse mil: route ia Woonsocket, j Matecs of Qusity Feeds 
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A HIGH CLASS PURE BRED HOLSTEIN 


This excellent animal is owned by Henry C. Swartout of Hartwich sem- 
, 


inary, Oswego county, N 


this sufficing for the computa- 
fat in the milk of 
the first five weeks. Test on the fol- 
lowing ninth week, determining the 
fat in the sixth to the fourteenth week 
inclusively from this test. To deter- 
mine fat amount multiply the weight 
of milk for the nine-week period by 


week, 
tion of the butter 


October 1 finds me digging my po- 
tatoes. I use a potato digger with 
a single shovel with wings that open 
up the hills. I pick them up by hand 
and dry them in the sun. Some of 
my potatoes I store in the cellar in 
bins, and some are put in a pit in the 
ground and covered over with straw 








ter feed, together with timothy and a 
mixed clover for roughage. My herd sells. 
consists of 71 head of pure-bred Hol- Write for 
a © Catalogue 
steins, I started in this way: In No. 100 





1894 I used a pure-bred bull on my 
grade cows, which improved the off- 
spring so much that I soon became 
dissatisfied with anything but pure- 
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bred individuals. One of these cows 





gave 69% pounds of milk a day for 
seven days. I am trying to influence 
all young farmers to use a pure-bred 


sire, as the sire is half the herd Bdould have the famous 
Holsteins may not be everyone's Kendall's Spavin Cure 
choice, but there is no reason why remedy. © 


everyone should not get the best in 
some breed. An old breeder’s ad- 
vice to me when I began was this: 
“Buy the best sire you can find and 
not the high-priced females. Learn 





Fvery Medicine Shell | 








to grow those yourself.” I like to 
see the farms kept up. I live on the 
old homestead where I was born and 
brought up. I believe in all Ameri- 
can improvements for the farmers: 
hot and cold water, furnace heat, 
acetylene light, music and games, and 
other attractions to interest the 
women and the young people.—[0O. 
L. Ives, Chenango County, N Y. 
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Give it to them with Legden’s Sanitary Stalls and Stanchiona, 
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It Costs Less 
To Keep A Horse In Good Condition 
Than To Keep Him In A Poor One. 


An animal secures no benefit from food unless it is 
digested. Undigested foods poison the blood, lessen work- 
ing ability and produce disease. 


The horse on the left eats more than the horse on the 
right, but he doesn’t digest his food properly—doesn’t se- 
cure the nourishment it contains. 


The horse on the right digests his food thoroughly. 
All the nourishment it contains is turned into rich, red 
blood, solid muscle and working energy. 


Fairfield’s Blood Tonic 
For Horses Only 


purifies the blood, prevents and cures disease, exterminates 
worms, increases working ability and cuts down feed bills by 

erfecting the digestion. Used regularly, itadds years to the 
ife of your horse and greatly increases his value. 


A Separate Preparation For 
Each Kind Of Animal 


because the roots, herbs, etc. so beneficial to one kind of animal 
are of so little benefit to any other kind. 
FAIRFIELD’S 
Blood Tonic And Regulator 
For Horses Only. 
Blood Fonic And Milk Producer 
For Cattle Only. 


Blood Tonie And <4 Producer 
For Poultry On 
Bleod Tonic And Fattener 
For Hogs Only. 
Sold under guarantee 
Ask your dealer for them. 


FREE—‘‘Fairfield’s Stock Book”. Worth $1.00 but sent free for name of 
your dealer and this paper. 


Fairfield Manufacturing Company 
501 South Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Fairfield’s Lice Killer is a farm and household necessity. 


Get DOUBLE VALUE from Your Feed 


25,000 stock raisers testify that cooking doubles the value 
of raw feed. Warm cooked feed keeps stock sleek, fat 
and healthy—prevents hog cholera. You will 
SAVE Money and MAKE Money with a 


< iieesen Feed Cooker 


Made in two parts only—a strong cast iron 
caldron kettle and seamless sheet steel jacket. 
Quick-heating—everlasting. Burns any fuel, 
outdoors or in cellar. 

“No farm complete without Heesen Cooker," 
says D. Polhemas, N. Y., “it saves me 50c on 
every dollar's worth of feed.” ““Pays a hand- 
some profit to cook feed for our hogs," says 
A.B. Nokes, Ill. We will send you scores of 
other proofs. Write today for prices. 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 66 Tecumseh, Mich. 
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of any Heesen 
Feed Cooker 
Cut this out or 
mention this 
paper in writ- 
ing. No.6 

















Earliest and easiest worked, | 

Sea = =F water; 

: creases the value. Acres of swampy land =~ and made oil. i> 

yr Round Drain Tile meets ¢ nee nirement. also make Sewer 
Pipe, and Fire Brick, , Chimney Tops, En Side walt te, x Ww 
for what you swank and prices. a VACKSOR, 70 Third Ave, Albany, 5 








PASTURE 
Free Veterinary Advice 





All veterinary quest'‘ons submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answere:t 
by mail free of charge provided the full of 


the inquirer is given and a stamp is inclosed for 
reply. Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details of the symptoms are give. 
No cure is guaranteed, our veterina: gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstanecs. 
Dr E. H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampten, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 


dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist. 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the com- 


mon animal ailments. 


Bloody Milk—G. H., New York, has 


a cow four years old that is giving 
bloody milk from one quarter of ud- 
der. This is caused from an inflam- 


mation, the result of injury, or from 
a weakness of the blood vessels of the 
gland. We would advise that the cow 
be given once a day a teaspoon of 
saltpeter, for a week at a time, and 
that the udder be bathed once a day 


with hot water and thoroughly 
rubbed. 
Catarrhal Fever—C. N. McC., West 


Virginia, has a yearling heifer that 
went blind a month ago. The first 
thing noticed wrong with her was her 
eves were watery, and in a few days 
she began to cough and run at the 
nose. From this she steadily grew 
worse until she is down to a shadow 
now. Very little in the way of treat- 
ment can be advised. We would sug- 


gest that she be confined in a clean, dry 
stall with plenty of fresh air, and 
given only fresh, clean food. Keep 


this animal isolated entirely from the 
healthy ones. It would not be strange 
if others of the herd came down with 
same disease, in which case a veteri- 
narian had better be called. 


Sprung Knees, Stocked Legs—J. N. 
t., Kentucky, has a mare with sprung 
knees, and asks for remedy. Sprung 
knees are usually the result of fast 
driving on hard roads or down hills, 
and as a rule, little can be done in 
the way of cure. We would advise 
that she be shod flat and light, and 
that her legs be rubbed every night 
with some mild liniment and band- 
aged, Stocking or swelling of the 
legs is due usually to inactive kia- 
neys, and is benefited by regular ex- 
ercise, feeding liberally with bran and 
giving in feed morning and night a 
heaping teaspoon of saltpeter for four 
or five days at a time. 


Mulefoot Pigs—A. R. T., Ohio, has 


a “mulefoot” sow pig 10 months old 
that has become stiff in front legs 
and gone over on her knees. Owner 


has not had anything to do with this 
breed and wonders if they are more 
liable to foot affections than ordinary 
hogs. We are not prepared to make 
any statement with reference to the 
hardihood of the breed, but suspect 
that in’ this case the trouble is trace- 
able to the fact she has been running 
on dry pasture all summer. We would 
advise she be kept on moist ground 
for a time (not wet), and note the 
effect. If the condition is relieved 
she may be bred, if not we would ad- 
vise she be fattened. 


Discharge from Nose—aA. S., New 
York, has noticed for some time that 
his eows have been coughing and dis- 
charging from the nose. The dis- 
eharge is at times thin and watery, 
and at others thick and glutinous like 
the white of egg. Recently the horses 
kept in the same pasture seem to be 
affected in a like manner. In the case 
of the cows we suspect that they are 
suffering from a catarrhal condition 


as the result of exposure, vet a persist- 
ent cough and nasal discharge in @ 
cow are often symptoms. of tuLercu- 
losis. The horses no doubt have taken 
cold. It would be well to have the 


cows examined by the cattle inspector, 
We would suggest that both horses and 
cows be guarded against exposure to 
cold and rain. The horses’ throats if 
swollen should be rubbed with a lini- 
ment and given a teaspoon of oil of 
tar two or three times a~day. The 
cows should need .no medical treat- 
ment. 
in Nose—F. E. M., 
pure-bred Guernsey 
condition, her winter 
she is listless 
badly ever 


Foreign Body 
New York, has a 
heifer in poor 

eat has not been shed, 

nd has been scouring 
since turning on grass. Every time 
she is driven up to be milked, she. will 
put her nose on -anything that has a 
eorner that she can get into her nos- 
tril, where she will stand for an hour 


rite . b : 
% | at a time, as though trying to blow 








We would 
advise that this animal's nose be care- 
fully examined for some foreign body. 
It sometimes happens that a cow in 
running through the brush breaks off 
a small twig in the nose which may 


something from her nose. 


have penetrated so far that it can- 
not be readily seen. The condition o: 
the cow will be improved by giving 
a dose of epsom salts, 1 pound dis- 
solved in warm water, to be followed 
in a few days with this tonic: Sul- 
phate of iron 2 ounces, nux vomica 1] 
ounce, saltpeter 2 ounces, powdered 
ginger 1 ounce. Mix well together, 
and give in feed morning and night 
a heaping teaspoon. 





Spavin—D. M. S., Pennsylvania, has 


a mule that went lame in February, 
but as the lameness was not severe 
she was put into the regular spring 
work. his, however, made her 
much worse, so that her shoes were 
taken off and she was allowed to run 
all summer. When first turned out 
she was very lame. After standing 
over night she would hobble along, 
touching only the toe to the ground 
for a time, then would go ‘fairly well 
on a down grade, but on an ascend- 
ing grade would go on the toe. Owner 
has not consulted a practitioner, but 
he says that horsemen tell him that 
she is lame in the hip. As this ani- 
mal is a great one to roll, owner 
thinks that the trouble was brought 


on by getting cast, as she was doing 
no work when the lameness appeared. 
We are of the opinion that the trou- 
ble is located in the hock joint, as 
lameness in hip or stifle would not 
give the symptons presented in this 
case. It frequently happens that we 
have typica! spavin lameness and yet 


no enlargement about the hock. We 
make our diagnosis here solely on 
the symptoms as described, and, of 


wrong; therefore 
animal be ex- 
veterinarian 


course, may be 
would suggest that the 
amined by a competent 
if possible. 


Heaves—E. E. M., Ohio, has a four- 
year-old horse that he thinks is com- 
ing down with the heaves. At the 
present time she has a very bad 
cough that does not respond to ordi- 
nary remedies. We would advise the 
following: Fowler’s solution of arse- 
nic 8 ounces, tincture lobelia 4 ounces, 
fluid extract belladonna 1 ounce, wa- 
ter to make one pint. Dose, one ounce 
in feed morning and night. Feed 
only clean, bright hay and plenty of 
grass, allow the heavy hay feed at 
night, and water before feeding al- 
ways. Never work hard on a full 
stomach. 





Barbed Wire Cut—W. H. G., Penn- 
Sylvania, has a mare that received a 
barbed wire cut 3 imches deep In one 
hind leg. It was burned out well with 
ecarbolic acid as soon as found, and 
since then has been washed once @ 
day with carbolic solution. We would 
advise as a wash a 5% solution, of 
sulpho-napthol, after washing apply 
the following powder. Powdered alum 
four drams, cornstarch one ounce, 
iodoform one dram 





Feeding August Pigs 


HENRY C. CUPP, ILLINOIS 


I have 50 August pigs to which I be- 
gan feeding soaked oats, some shelled 
corn and stock feed combined, just as 
soon as they began to nibble for some- 
thing to eat. This was when they 
were less than two weeks old. I use 
two barrels in which I soak oats for 
three days, and then thoroughly clean 


them, so that the feed will keep as 
sweet as possible. In this form, I 
first feed oats to my pigs, and I must 
say that they do far better than they 
ever did when fed differently. I use 
about half a-gallon of stock feed, one 
quart of salt and three bushels of 
oats, which when soaked three days 
fills the barrel. This lasts the sows 
and their 50 pigs three days. I keep 


the pigs out of their feeding pens, and 
they very soon learn to go to their 
rations without much coaxing. Along 
with this ration they have grass and 
plenty of water. 


Because of the time saved and the 


great improvement to the soil, I hog 
off my corn. Already this fall. five 
acres has been treated in this man- 
ner, and I expect to turn them in an- 
other field of 10 acres very soon. As 
the hogs do exceptionally well and 


distribute the dorppings at small cost, 
I consider this an exceedingly profit- 
able method. 
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i Sieieam page, together with the three following pagés, complete the first number of our new four-~ 


page weekly. 


Read every word of it carefully. See how it gives much in little. Observe how it 


solves the problem of introducing into all schools and homes simple instruction in agriculture, 
domestic science, hand and eye training. Send in your subscription at once. 
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“ We Learn to Do by Doing” 


THIS ISSUE 1,000,000 COPIES 








SCHOOL og is published weekly 
uring the school year (September to June), and 
is mailed in time to a . subscribers by Tues- 
day morning or earlier, by Orange Judd Company. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS begin at any time; paper 
stops at expiration uniess it 
q-— FR- —— ted 
includi Mexico. For all 
other - a. add 4 a 7 year for each 
single subscription. er for every six subscriptions 
mailed in one wrapper 


REMITTANCES-——Remit by posteffice mouey or- 
. express money order, or_ registered 
letter. Two-cent postage stamps will be ac- 
cepted for remittances under $1, if other means 
are not convenient. Cash or stamps sent without 
registering are at sender's risk. Silver must be 
well wrapped and in a strong envelope or it will 
wear a hole and be lost in the mail. Checks and 
money orders may be made payable to School 
Agriculture. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: In writing to have 
your address changed be sure to give the old as 
well as the new address. Otherwise we cannot 
find your name on our lists. 

SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC SCiI- 
ENCE AND MANUAL TRAINING supplies sim- 
ple, practical, scientific and interesting means 
for instruction in 


agriculture and domestic sci- 

ence, together with exerciser and iments 
for training the hands and eyes. ‘This is dene 
at so low a cost that school boards, superinten- 
dents, teachers or parents can afford to place a 
copy weekly in the hands of every bey and girl 
EACH PUPIL in the grades in which School 
Agriculture is adopted should be provided with 
his or her separate copy ef the paper; and when 
dt has served its purpose in the room, the 
pupil’ should be encouraged to preserve it at 
heme. The experiments and practical work sug- 
gested in each issue can 





3 history and other studies 
can be interwoven with the agriculture. domestic 
science and manual training as taught by this 
paper. 





TERMS 
Single subscriptions per year.......... 0c 
Two copies one rear, one copy two years. T5e 
Three copies one year, or one copy three 
eS a Te $1.00 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOLS 
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Yearly Subscriptions, expiring June 18, 1911: 
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when the order is received and ending 
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Half-year tpti o February |, “4908: 
30 Subscriptions (or any larger ‘mumiber), all 
to one teacher's address, beginning when 
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Less than 39 (but not fess than 4) each.. l5c 
The number be increased at any 


time at the same rate. Ali subscriptions paid te 
June will be include also the frst 
issue in the following S&S b for teachers” 
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All orders wed before October 17 will be- 
gin with the October 1 number. 
number desi 


of red. remitting 
what sum has been collected and send the bal- 
ance a8 soon as received Checks a money 
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SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 
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Myrick Bldg 439 Lafayette St. People’s Gas Bldg. 
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“We Learn to Do by Doing” 

Such is the motto of this little pa- 
per. The methods it illustrates and 
describes are such that yuung and 
old may actually do these things with 
their hands and eyes, brain and will. 

Each exercise or experiment is in- 
teresting, simple, practical. To most 
pupils it is also original. The work 
deals with actual things, not models 
or symbols, If we talk about corn, 
we will use corn grain or stalks, draw 


“veal the old world 


them, study the real thing, not pic- 
tures or counterfeits or symbols of 
corn. 

Each experiment fits in with other 
school work. It also has to do with 
daily life on farm, in shop or at 
home. Thus they are “hitched up” 
with the school. 

Everything is made simple, easy to 
teach, practical to do, yet compels 
both thought and action by pupils, 
That is, you learn to do by doing! 


What is Back of This Paper 

Its editor is a man whose life has 
been devoted to agriculture, the arts, 
industries, journalism and education. 
In each he has won pre-eminence. 
The ripe fruition of all this success 
is now made available to the cause 
of education through these columns. 

This paper also enjoys the co-opera- 
tion of experienced and progressive 
teachers in all branches of education 
—elementary, secondary, university, 
technical and practical, scientific and 
classical. 

The publishers are the oldest, larg- 
est and most experienced agricultural 
and* book publishing firm in the 
world, with $600,000 cash capital. The 
business of Orange Judd company 
was established in 1842. Its weeklies 
for the farm and home—American 
Agriculturist at New York, Orange 
Judd Farmer at Chicago and New 
England Homestead at Springfield— 
have won universal honor for inter- 
est, usefulness, enterprise and power. 
Orange Judd company also publish 
most of the agricultural books issued, 
and many éducational works. 

Our editor is also identified with 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, the 
final authority on domestic science 
and household life. Our domestic 
science department is edited under 
the auspices of that magazine’s Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

“School Agriculture, Domestic Sci- 
ence and Manual Training,” therefore, 
has back of it unlimited capital and 





organization, experience and  orig- 
inality. 

This paper should be adopted at 
ence in all schools and homes. It 
“knows how.” It has enthusiasm 


tempered by judgment. It will bring 
new life into school, home and edu- 
cation. It will unfold a new world 
to young and old—or rather, will re- 
in its newest and 
most intéresting, phases. 


You should learn to speak and 
write both fluentiy and well. Get 
ideas from nature, from doing things, 
from books; then express your ideas 
in spoken and written words. Many 
people have good ideas, but lack the 
ability to express them. Well-devel- 
oped powers of speech are most im- 
portant. As Emerson said: 

The music that can deepest reach 
Te cure al ills, is human speech. 








The interesting exercises in manual 
training drawing, to begin in this 
paper next week, are based on meth- 


ods perfected at the Philadciphia 
public industrial art school. They 
are the resuic of 30 years’ original 


So successful 
comparatively 
the prizes 


work and experience. 
is that school that its 
young pupils take most of 


offered by that city for the best work 
in art, nature study and manual 
training, in competition with much 


older pupils. 
Worth-While Teaching 


The worth-while teacher never 
teaches subjects—she teaches chil- 
dren; or, better, she helps children to 
learn. What better way to do this 
than by means of the things at hand. 
Children are always interested in 
soils, plants and animals. These, 
therefore, make good subjects for 
mind-training. If the usual subjects 
are taught in terms of agriculture, a 
warm feeling is at once set in mo- 
tion. Education then becomes, not a 
far-away, foreign affair, but some- 
thing near and akin to the very life 
of the child. 

To help the teacher, the pupils, 
and the school to find themselves is 
the mission of this little journal. Its 
aim is to suggest lessons in agricul- 
ture and domestic science, in the way 
of becoming a text for class and study 
work. At the same time, exercises 
and experiments are outlined, in plan 
and language so simple that any pu- 
pil or teacher can perform them with- 
out resorting to purchased equipment. 
The materials to be used are readily 





available to all, and are of a nature 
easily obtainable in any house or 
schoolroom. 


This little visitor will be useful also 
in keeping its readers in touch with 
current agricultural events, especially 
with those of a general educational 
and industrial bearing. It is now in 
your hands; its mission is to help the 
school. Make it a vital part of the 
school atmosphere and of the home. 


Girls and Domestic Science 


name 





were asked to 
what would you 
would say his- 
some arith- 


If vou girls 
your favorite study, 
answer? Some of you 
tory, others geography, 
metic, and so on. Most of you, how- 
ever, would probably say domestic 
science, for every girl enjoys cooking, 
sewing, home furnishing and _ the 
many interesting subjects that will 
train her to be a model little house- 
wife. 

All of you, whether 
should study domestic 
will at some time in your life need 
to use it. For the next few years 
you can use it in helping mother in 
her many duties about the home. 
Later, most of you will probably have 
homes of your own, and you _ will 
surely need it then. For even if you 
keep servants, you must thoroughly 
understand the work of home-mak- 
ing, for if you don't know how to do 
the work yourself, how can you hope 
to direct others? 

If, however, you are planning to 
teach, you can teach no better, more 
womanly or more interesting subject 
than domestic science. At present 
there are a great many openings for 
good teachers of this study. For in- 
stance, the University Appointment 


rich or 
science. 


poor, 


You 


Committee of the New School of 
Household Arts, of Teachers’ College 
at Columbia University, New York 
City, last year received 71 requests for 
teachers of domestic art, but only 24 
candidates could be found. There 
were 121 positions offered for in- 
structors in domestic science, but the 
committee could fill only 48 of thes¢@ 
positions. 

You see, thousands of girls and 
women, all over the United States, 
are eagerly studying domestic science, 
They realize that the art of home- 
making is woman's most useful, 
grandest work. In 52 towns in New 
York domestic science is included in 
the public school curriculum. In 


Massachusetts it is taught in the pub- 
lic schools of over 75 towns, and so it 
is from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In_nearly every city and town where 
domestic science is not now taught, 
plans are being made to introduce It 
into the public schools 


Honor-Pupils as Overseers 








All our instruction is made easy 
for teacher and most beneficial for 
pupil by our new method: The de- 
tails of each exercise are put in 
charge of overseers selected as an 
honor from the pupils. A boy overe 
seer attends to the boys’ work, a girl 
overseer summarizes the girls’ work, 
A different pupil may be honored in 
this way for each different lesson, so 
as to give all a chance 

This method of ours, while quite 
new, is in accordance with the best 
results, for, whether young or old, we 
learn to do by doing. The pupils, and 
their overseers, should do more them- 
selves—the teacher's function is to 
show them how to do, not to do it for 
them. The use of this little paper 
will ease the teacher's work, while 
making the school more Interesting 
to pupils. 

Any teacher can get up a club for 
School Agriculture in a few minutes, 
Let the children each bring 10 cents 
for the half-year subscription or 20 
cents for the full vear Remit what 
you can now, order the total number 
of copies desired, and pay the balance 


when collected, 








To American Agriculturist Readers : 


For only 40: you can have School Agricul- 
ture sent to any address for the school year. 


Or $1.25in one remittance wi!l pay for (1) one 
year's subscription to American Agriculturist 
(beyond the date to which you are now paid 
if already its subscriber), ard also (2) for 
School Agriculture for the schoc! year — to 
separate addresses if desired. 


Any boy or girl whe, before Oct. 17, sends 
us $1 for one new subscription she or he has 
obtained to American Agriculturist, will be 
rewarded by a year's subscription to School 
Agriculture. 


See terms for school clubs, first column this 
page. To our adult friends, let us say, be 
public spirited: Subscribe for enough copies 
to be sent in one bundle to the teacher cf the 
school in your vicinity so she can give one to 
each pupil. 
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Reading Course for More Advanced Pupils 





Farm Arithmetic 











How Water Rises in the Soil 


Water rises in the soil just as the 
oil in a lamp rises through the wick. 
‘The wick is full of little tubes called 
capillaries, and so is the soil, and the 
water rises through these. 

If a little kerosene or gasoline is 
put into a bottle and the bottle filled 
with soil, the oil will rise, and’ if 
lighted, will burn on the _ surface. 
When the water rises to the surface 
of the soil it evaporates. 

Evaporation from the soil is going 
on all the time when it is not rain- 
ing. The soil soon dries out if some- 
thing is not done to prevent it. Cov- 
ering the soil with a light mulch pre- 
vents evaporation. Cultivating or 
loosening the surface of the soil soon 
after a rain serves the same purpose. 
Cultivating breaks the small tubes, so 
that they are unable to bring’ the 
water to the surface. 

A soil that contains much humus 
(that is, vegetable matter) catches 
and holds more water than one that 
contains but little humus. Such soil 
‘also holds moisture longer in dry 
weather. Plenty of barnyard manure 
applied to the soil helps to retain 
moisture, but chemical fertilizers are 
of little aid in retaining moisture, 
though valuable as feeders of plants. 


Every time you make a drawing, 
or do something with your hands, you 
“get the benefit of the act. No matter 
how imperfect the result may be at 
first, keep on trying—persist, struggle, 
until facility is followed by mastery. 
This means that your will compels 
your head to do mental work, your 
will urges your hands to do manual 
work, while your eye judgment 
guides the effort. The more you thus 
“do, the more you can do. You develop 
through experience—there is no other 
way. No one can do it for you. As 
you acquire facility in swinging in the 
lines in your drawing, you begin to 
‘feel the form, and the work becomes 
‘easier. 








First Start in Growth 


Experiment I oe 
Get grains of corn, peas and beans. 
Plant these in sawdust or sand in an 
old pan and set in a light, ‘warm 
place. If you keep these seeds wet 
they will grow well for a few days 
and then wither and die. Why is 
this? 


Experiment Il—Seeds with Little Food 
From soaked 
beans or ker- 
nels of corn, 
cut away about 
two-thirds of 
the food mat- 
ter, being care- 
ful not to in- 
jure the germ 
or embryo, and 
watch the 
sprouting of 
what remains. 
<> These sprouts 
~- will wither and 
die much soon- 
er than those 
from perfect 
seeds. Why? 


II—Soils Show Differences 

Place a handful of swamp muck 

or leaf mold in an iron shovel and set 
it upon the burning coals in the stove. 
Notice the change that takes place 
and the amount of ashes left. Try 
\the same experiment with sand and 
clay and watch the result in each 
case. 
' Put a handful of humus in a glass 
of water and stir it up. Notice the 
bits of sticks and leaves that float on 
the surface. Does the water clear as 
quickly as that with either the sand 
or clay in it? 

Pot three plants, one in sand, one 
in clay, and one in good humus, and 
see which requires the most watering 
, and which makes the best growth, 


How Tillage Helps the Crop 


The plant gets all its water through 
its roots. You have seen the tiny 
fibrous roots of a plant spreading all 
about in fine soil; they are down in 
the ground taking up plant food and 
water for the stalk and leaves above. 
The water, carrying plant food with 
it, rises, by means of a _ peculiar 
process, through roots and stems. 

The plants use the food for build- 
ing new tissue, that is, for growth. 
The water passes out through the 


Fig 1—Drying Out Prevented by Cul- 
tivating 


leaves into the air. When the sum- 
mers are dry and hot and there is but 
little water in the soil, the leaves 
shrink up. This is simply a method 
they have of keeping the water from 
passing rapidly off into the air. I am 
sure you have seen the cornstalks all 
shriveled on very hot days. This 
shrinkage is nature’s way of dimin- 
ishing the current of water that is 
steadily passing through the plant. 
A thrifty farmer will try to keep 
his soil in such good condition that it 
will have a supply of water in it for 
growing crops when dry and _ hot 
weather comes. He can do this by 


. 


Fig 2—Top Soil Fairly Packed, Per- 
mits Water to Rise to Surface 
Through the Capillary Tubes 


deep plowing, by subsoiling, by add- 
ing any kind of decaying vegetable 
matter to the soil, and by growing 
crops that can be tilled frequently. 

The soil is a great storehouse for 
moisture, After the clouis have 
emptied their water into this store- 
house, the water of the soil comes to 
the surface, where it is evaporated in- 
to the air. The water comes to the 
surface in just the same way that: oil 
rises in a lampwick. This rising of 
the water is called capillarity. 

When this water reaches the sur- 
face, it evaporates. If we want to 
keep it for our crops, we must pre- 
pare a trap to hold it. Nature has 
shown us how this can be done. Pick 
up a plank lying on the ground. Un- 
der the plank the soil is wet, while 
the soil not covered by the plank is 
dry. Why? Capillarity brouzht the 
water to the surface. The plank, how- 
ever, keeping away wind and warmth, 
acted as a‘trap to hold the moisture. 
Now, of course, a farmer cannot set 
a trap of planks over his fields, but 
he can make a trap of dry earth, and 
that will do just as well, 


When a crop like corn or cotton or 
potatoes is cultivated, the fine, loose 
dirt stirred by the cultivating plow 
will make a mulch that serves to keep 
water in the soil, in the same way 
the plank kept moisture under it, as 
shown in Fig’1. The mulch helps 
to absorb the rains and prevents the 
water from running. off the surface. 


Fig 3-—-Capillaries Broken by Stir- 
ring Top Soil. This Reta.ds Escape 
of Moisture 


Frequent cultivation, then, is one of 
the best possible ways of saving mois- 
ture. Hence, the farmer who most 
frequently stirs his soil in the grow- 
ing season, and especially in seasons 
of drouth, reaps, other things being 
equal, @ more abundant harvest than 
if tillage were neglected. See the dif- 
ference between the two soils shown 
in Figs 2 and 3. 


Questions for Pupils 


1. Why is the soil wet under a 
board or under straw? 

2. Why does growing corn shrink 
up in the summer time? 

8. How can the farmer assist in 
keeping water in the soil? 

4. Why are weeds objectionable in 
@ growing crop? 


What Corn Takes from the Soil--[ 
A New Way of Applying Arithmetic 
to the Problems of Life 


As a rule, the soil elements required 
for the growth of plants are abun- 
dantly present in the soil except ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium. 
These are the principal elements with 
which the farmer is concerned in 
feeding his crops. Therefore, ferti- 
lizing the land, or feeding the crop, 
calls for a study of the nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium taken up 
by the crop and removed from the 
soil. 

Dry corn grain, or kernels when 

removed from the cob, contains of 
water about 10%, of nitrogen 1.82%, 
of phosphorus 0.7%, of potassium 
0.4%. This means that, in 100 pounds 
of crib-cured shelled corn of average 
quality, there are of water 10 
pounds, nitrogen 1.82 pounds, phos- 
phorus 0.7 of one pound, potassium 
0.4 of one pound. 
“The cornstalks, when thoroughly 
field-cured, or dried as dry as hay, 
contain of water about 40%, nitro- 
gen 1.76%, phosphorus 0.54%, potas- 
sium 0.89%. This means that 100 
pounds of field-cured corn fodder of 
good average quality contains of 
water 40 pounds, nitrogen 1.76 pounds, 
phosphorus 0.54 of one pound, potas- 
sium 0.89 of one pound. 


Average Yield Per Acre 


The average yield of corn through- 
out the United States, one year with 
another, is about 25 bushels to the 
acre. This average crop produces 
about two tons (4000 pounds) per 
acre of field-cured corn fodder, 
Therefore, to produce one bushel of 
corn requires the growth of stalks and 
leaves which, when cut and sun-dried 
in the field, weigh 160 pounds. As 
corn weighs 56 pounds to the bushel, 
one pound of corn is produced by 2.86 
pounds of fodder .n the average. 
These proportions vary widely, and 
so does the composition of grain and 
fodder, but the above are fair aver« 

















MERINO SHEEP 
This breed, now widely found about the country, came originally from 
Spain, but there is some doubt as to the origin of the Spanish Merino. The 
first traceable importation of Merinos into the United States was made by 


Col David Humphries of Derby, Ct, in 1802. 
all that are found in the United States today are of Spanish origin. 
leading classes are American Merino, Delaine, 
The American Merino is possessed of all the valuable essentials 
The Delaine animals are offshoots of the American 


Merino. 
of the Spanish type. 


and have longer fleeces, and perhaps better mutton qualities. 


Whatever the type of Merino, 
The 
French 


Rambouillet; or 


Rambouillets 


are the offshoots of Spanish Merinos, much increased in size by careful 


breeding. 


The Merino sheep is distinctly a fine wool breed and espe- 


cially adapted to rough it under conditions of privation as to food and 


shelter. 


As grazers they are first class, 
for crossing upon common grades of sheep. 


and are particularly valuable 
In selecting a Merino watch 


out .for lack. of width and flatness of rib, also -a V-shaped. brisket and 


narrow chest. 


See that the legs are not too close together, and avoid ex< 


cessive wrinkling or folding of the skin, 








ges, as set forth in Myrick’s farm, 
gptock and family chart. No account 
is here taken of the cobs, which are 
quite an item. 


Questions 


1. How many pounds of nitrogen 
are removed in 100 pounds of shelled 
corn, how many pounds of phospho- 
rus, how many pounds of potassium, 
and what is the total weight of these 
three elements in 100 pounds of corn? 

2. Determine the same in one 
bushel (56 pounds) of corn. 

8. Determine the same in one ton 
(2000 pounds) of shelled corn. 

4. When the corn crop yields 25 
bushels per acre of shelled corn, how 
many pounds of nitrogen are removed 
from the one acre of soil in the grain, 
how many of phosphorus, how many 
of potassium, and what is the total 
weight of all three elements thus re- 
moved? 

5. When an acre yielding 25 bush- 
els of corn in the grain produces an 
average of 4000 pounds (two tons) 
of field-cured corn fodder, how many 
pounds of nitrogen are removed from 
the soil in the fodder, that is, by 
the stalks exclusive of the grain and 
cob? How many of phosphorus? How 
many of potassium? How many 
pounds of all three of these elements 
are removed by such acrop of stalks? 

6. What is the total amount of each 
of the three elements removed from 
one acre of soil by such a crop of 
both grain and stalks? 

Figure out your answers, and com- 
pare them with the correct replies to 
be printed next week. Then we will 
go on and find out other interesting 
things about America’s greatest cereal. 
(hat is the distinction which belongs 
to King Corn, for maize will be har- 
wested upon quite 100,000,000 acres in 
the United States this year, averaging 
about 30 bushels per acre and mak- 
ing a total crop of three Dillion 
bushels. 


‘Any teacher can get up a club for 
School Agriculture in a few minutes. 
Let the children each bring 10 cents 
for the half-year subscription or 20 
cents for the full year. Remit what 
you can now, order the total number 
of copies desired, and pay the balance 
when collected. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





—_ before givin 
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theory alone, but by actual performance. 





Domestic Science Department 


Edited under the Auspices of the Good Housekeeping Institute conducted 
by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


UR next issue will contain answers to the "aa asked below. Also sugges- 
O tions and comment for both teacher and 4 ge 
class recite or give their experience with ti 

our next paper to the p _ 
od not only makes it possible for any teacher to impart the instruc- 
tion, but it siliges the pupils to do the work and to use their own minds before reading 
in. the mext issue what the correct answer is. 
branches of domestic science that will be set forth herein 


cial to thus combine science with practice, knowing with doing. 


The teacher will have the 
e avork outlined in the articles be- 
This plan will be followed each 


Thus they learn cookery, or other 
m time to time, not by 


In household economics, it is most benep- 








Proper Use of Water in Cooking 


About two-thirds of the total weight 
of the body is made up of water. 
Since two to three quarts of-water are 
given off from the body each day, it 
is necessary to take at least that 
amount into the body. 


All forms of food contain water; 
milk, vegetables and fruit have more 
than meat. Pure water aids the di- 
gestion by dissolving the food, thus 
making it easier to be absorbed by 
the walls of the stomach. Water also 
removes waste from the body. 


Drinking water should be pure, 
otherwise it is injurious to the health. 
Water may be purified by boiling it; 
this is called sterilization. Or filter 
it; that is, letting it run through 
clean gravel or charcoal. Pure water 
is colorless, odorless, and nearly 
tasteless. Its slight taste is due to 
air and other substances dissolved 
in it. 


Hard water contains lime salts, 
which prevent soap and dirt from 
dissolving in it. In hard water, soap 
will not form suds; it forms curds, 
if the water is very hard. Soft water 
is better for all household purposes 
than hard water. For cleaning and 
laundry purposes hard water may be 
softened with ammonia or washing 
soda. For toilet purposes, borax is 
used for the same purpose. Borax 
does not irritate the skin as does 
washing soda. So long as drinking 
water is pure, it makes no difference 
whether it is hard or soft. Hard wa- 








OXFORD DOWN SHEEP 


The Oxford sheep originated in England in the early part 
of the 19th century from a cross of Cotswold and Hampshire 
Downs. They have been known since 1857 as Oxfordshire or Oxford 


Downs, and are now widely 
ada. 


distributed over the United States and Can- 
They are the largest and heaviest of the Down breeds. 


When in 


good flesh the rams should weigh 250 to 275 pounds and the ewes from 


200 to 225 pounds. 


Pounds unwashed. 


The wool is rather coarser than any other of the 
medium wool breeds and the fleece is heavier, 


weighing from 10 to 12 


The face is usually an even dark gray or brown, with 


or without a gray spot on the tip of the nose. They are best adapted 
for lands furnishing good pasture, and do not succeed as well under range 


conditions or on rugged, broken pastures. 


triplets being not uncommon. 


The ewes are very prolific, 


The lambs grow very rapidly and are of 


good form. The chief shortcoming of the breed is that it is not as hardy 


@s some others. 
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ter may also be made soft by boiling. 

Witter when heated expands. When 
raised to 212 degrees water boils, that 
is, it changes into steam. Water con- 
tracts when cooled until it is 32 de- 
grees, then it expands and freezes. 
This causes the bursting of water 
pipes in ti-.e winter. 


Effect of Heat on Water 
BOILING AND SIMMERING 

I wonder how many of you girls 
or boys know the difference between 
boiling and simmering. Does any one 
of you? I believe there are not ten 
people in a hundred who do, yet in 
order to cook well and quite intelli- 
gently, that is, to know just what you 
are doing, it is essential to know that 
difference. You realize this when you 
think of the quantity of food pre- 
pared by boiling—meat, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruits, cereals. 

The difference between boiling and 
simmering is this: when water boils 
it forms bubbles vf steam at the bot- 
tom. These bubbles being hotter, 
and therefore lighter, rise to the sur- 
face and break. When water sim- 
mers, bubbles of steam are formed 
and rise, but the water being cooler 
than when boiling, cools the steam 
bubbles before they reach the sur- 
face, and condenses them; that is, 
turns them back into water. 


Experiments. to. be Tried at Home 
1. Heat some cold water in a 


small, uncovered saucepan. Hold the 
bulb of a thermometer in the water, 





withcut letting it touch the pan. No- 
tice the changes in the water, and 
the corresponding changes in the 


temperature. (a) What causes the 
first small bubbles to form as they do 
on the sides of the pan? (b) What 
is the difference in temperaturé be- 
tween boiling and simmering? Is 


there any difference in temperature 


~~ 
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between water boiling vigorously and 
water boiling gently? 

2. Boil’ a two-inch square of any 
kind of raw meat for five minutes, 
putting it into boiling, salty water 
(salt, as well as intense heat, hard- 
ens the albumen, which is in the 
juices of the meat; in eggs, albumen 
appears in the form of the “white.’’) 
Put another two-inch square into 
boiling, salty water and simmer for 
five minutes. Compare the two pieces 
of meat. (a) Which is the more ten- 
der? (b) Which has the more juice 
and flavor? (c) Why? (d) How would 
you cook meat for soup? 

3. Do the same with a little of the 
white of an egg. (a) Which is the 
more tender, that which has been 
boiled first and then simmered, or 
that which has been simmered for 
the whole time? (b) Why? (c) What 
is the important difference to be ob- 
served when cooking eggs and meat? 


Stewing Apples with Water 


Apples usually contain about 83% 
of water, about 14% of nutriment and 
about 3% of woody fiber. This means 
that when you buy 100 pounds of 
fresh apples, you get about 83 pounds 
of water, 14 pounds of actual nutri- 
ment and three pounds of fiber. The 
nutritive matter consists largely of 
starch and sugar, flavored by the 
natural acids of the fruit. If you 
don’t care for so much water, you 
buy dried apples, but how inferior 
they taste! 

If eaten raw, ripe apples are more 
digestible than green. Cooked apples 
are more digestible than raw apples, 
because the woody fiber is thus made 
more tender. 


Apples are only one of many kinds 
of fruit. Broadly speaking, fruits are 
seed vessels; thus grains, nuts and 
many vegetables are really fruits. We 
ordinarily classify as fruits those seed 
vessels eaten with sugar, or as a des- 
sert; and as vegetables those served 
with meat or in salads. Thus an ap- 
ple is a fruit; a tomato, a vegetable. 

When fruit ripens some of the 
sugar in it called pectose changes to 
pectin. Pectin is called “plant gela- 
tin,”” because it gives to fruits their 
power of forming jellies when boiled, 
The amount of pectin varies in dif- 
ferent fruits. Apples contain a great 
deal, therefore make very good jelly, 


Lesson to be Done at Home 

To make apple sauce, wash the ap- 
ples and cut them into quarters, pare 
and core the quarters. Put them into 
a saucepan and cover them with wa- 
ter. Add one cup of sugar to every 
six apples, an inch of stick cinnamon, 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Simmer until the apples are very soft, 
Stir and mash with a silver or wood« 
en spoon until smooth. 
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enthusiastic over it. 
office nearest you. 
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Attra NM Cramer’ 


To School Teachers 


If you receive this issue of School Agriculture, or have it called to 


regard it as a warm invitation to join, with your whole school, 
the large body of teachers who will soon be using this paper. 


Start a Class in Your School With It 


Only a dime from each pupil is required to give each a copy of 
week from now until January 31, 
many as 30 copies are ordered sent to the teacher's address. 
The bulk subscription rates for schools will be found on the fourth page, 
first column. These rates are made so phenomenally low in order that each 
child may have its own copy of the paper. 
We are all working together to promote education. 
Enough copies for one week's use in any school will be sent free on 
teacher's request. Write us your needs. 
This paper will prove of great educational benefit. 
Orange Judd Company, publishers. 
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MANUAL 





MANUAL TRAINING 
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N interesting story will appear in this department cach week, illustrati 
describing things to be done by hand, eyes, mind and will. 
have to work together to get anything done, be it play or work. 

think of that? It is possible to train the two hands by using the things that now ex- 

school and home. The first essentials in manual training do not require 
expensive machinery or more labor on the part of teachers and 
upils, This department will show just how the principles of manual training can 

y used in any school without extra cost, and in a way to lighten the work of teachers 

and pupils while making school more interesting and useful. 


and 
All four of these 
Did you ever 








The Wonders of Your Hands 


Look at your hand! 

Do you know that it is the most 
wonderful of instruments? 

With his hand man has made all 
the other things in the world, except 
those made by Nature herself. 
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‘WRIST 
Fig 1—To Measure Length of Hand 


Now, whatever any boy or girl, man 
or woman, has done heretofore with 
their hands, you may be able to do 
with your hands, if you train your 
hands and head to work together as 
they did. Perhaps you can do better 
than they did. 

How the Hand Learns 

The hand learns easily. You can 
teach your hand to do things by mak- 
ing it do those very things. 

For instance, the small boy cannot 
throw a ball far or fast. But if he 
keeps on trying, as he grows older, 


he is able to throw the ball as well 
as the big boys. 
Why is it that so few girls can 


throw as far or as well as boys? It 
is because girls do not practice throw- 
ing as much as boys do. if girls did 
so practice, their arms and hands 
would soon be taught to throw as ~vell 
as boys do, . 
Make the Hand Obey 

Whether you are naturally right- 
handed or left-handed, begin making 
your hand obey. That is, teach your 
hand to do what you want it to do, 
and not to do the things the hand 
should not do. 

Just as your hand learns to write, 


or sew, or play, or milk a cow, or 
draw, or saw wood, so you can teach 
your hand to do other things. And 
everything new that your hand or 
hands learn to do, adds to your 
knowledge and helps you to do bet- 


ter whatever life has for you to do. 
What Guides the Hand? 








mines that your hand shall try to do 
this thing. 

But it is your eyes that direct your 
hands in their action. After a while, 
though, your hands become se well 
trained that you can do some things 
with your eyes shut. 

Therefore, in order to use your 
hands, you have to use your head. 
That is, you have to both think and 
act. And the world needs men and 
women who cannot only think things, 
but who can also do things! 

Now hold your right hand up in 
front of you, on a level with your 
eyes, palm toward you, and about as 
far away as you can easily reach. 

1. How long (in inches) do you 
think your hand is from tip of the 
longest (middle) finger to where the 
hand jeins the wrist? 
How wide is the 
of the four fingers? 

3 Close the hand, not too tightly, 
thumb outside over forefinger, and 
what is the distance around it over the 
knuckles and thumb—that is, the 
greatest circumference? This is the 
so-called glove measure. 

Guess or estimate these measure- 
ments as well as you can by your eyes 


hand at base 


» 
-: 














the Width 


Fig 3—Measuring 


mind, write your guess on @ pa- 
per, sign your name, and put the slip 


and 


away in your desk, or leave it in a 


book at school. 
How to Measure the Hand 
When you go home, measure the 
length of (1) hand and (2) middle 


finger, by means of a foot rule, as 
shown in Fig 1. 

Make a rule or gauge like the 
measure shown in Fig 2. Whit- 
tle it out of a stick, or cut it out of 


pasteboard. Make it six inches long 
(half a foot), and have the end piece 


one inch high. These are inside 
measurements, as shown in Fig 2. 
Now mark off the long rule with 
inches, also with half, quarter and 
eighth inches. Be sure to get all 
these measurements just right. Copy 
and verify them from a foot rule or 
other correct measure, at home. If 
this gauge that you thus make for 
yourself at home is not the right 














T Your eyes guide your length, or if the spaces on it are not 
pa hand in its work. marked correctly, your measurements 
4 2 Your mind thinks what will be wrong. 
ge it wants your hand to do. To answer Question 2, place hamd 
Iv Your will deter- in gauge, adjust end piece, hold a 
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Fig 2—Homemade Gauge 


TRAINING 


piece of pasteboard or book where 
outside of forefinger comes and mark 
the spot, as shown at A in Fig 3. 
This wil! give the exact width, in 
inches. 

Answer Question 3 by using a tape 
measure, or a string, and then meas- 
ure the string on your rule or gauge. 


Make a Chart of Your Hand 


Place the back of your right hand 
on a sheet of paper. Run a pencil 
all around the hand, also between 
the fingers and thumb. This will 
make a chart of your hand, with the 
back of hand down or behind, and 
thé palm up or in front, just as you 
looked at your hand in school. On 
this chart mark the measurements 
you have made. Your hand chart 
will then look something like Fig 4. 

Now trim the paper on which is 
your han chart so the sheet of paper 
will be exactly 8% inches wide and 11 
inches high. These are the dimen- 
sions of the standard-size, full-letter 
sheet of paper. By having all the 
charts on paper of the same size, they 
can be filed away or handled more 
easily. 

In tLe upper right-hand corner of 
the paper, write your name. Put 
your last name first, with a big 
comma after it; then write your given 
name after it, on the same line. This 
makes it easier to find any sheet, 
when they are in a pile, or if filed 
away upright. Under your name, put 


your age, and the date of the meas- 
urements. 
If you are a girl, measure the 


length of your mother’s middle finger, 
or that of some adult woman at 
home, and write it on the chart. If 
you are a boy, measure your father’s 
middle finger and write it down on 
your chart. This is to show the dif- 
ference between the length of a young 
person’s finger and that of an adult 
person of the same sex. 
Bring Your Chart to School 

as soon as it is finished. Before 
school begins, or at recess, compare 
the actual measurements you have 
marked in your chart with the guesses 
you made before. You will be sur- 
prised to find how wrong your guesses 
were! 

Now look at your hand again, then 
at its chart. Fix firmly in your eye 
and mind the length of your middle 
finger, so that you won't forget. it. 
Also remember what an inch high is, 
and six inches long, as shown by the 
gauge you made at home. Mark on 
your hand, also on your chart, every 
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Size 


inch from top of middle finger to 
wrist; observe it so well that you will 
never forget. 
The Lesson 

Get these three lengths so fixed 
that you can go to the blackboard and 
draw a gauge exactly six inches long, 
with its end joint one inch high, and 
mark on it the length of your middle 
finger. 

The lesson is for you to make such 
a sketch on the blackbeard, when. the 
teacher asks for it, and do it without 








any measure except your memory of 
mind, your eye and your hand. Prac« 


tice this lesson several times, untif 
you can draw the thing from memory 
almost as accurately as if you had a 
rule to measure with. 
What You Learn 

In this way, you learn what 
inch means, what six inches 
also your hand’s dimensions, 


Characteristics of the Hand 


What five grand qualities, or most 
important things or characteristics, do 
you see in your hand—the five quali- 
ties that are in every object? Do you 
not see (1) form, (2) color, (3) 
structure, (4) texture, (5) function or 
use? 

Now, first let us take form. Think 
of the kinds of form, or qualities of 
form, or attributes of form, that you 
See or find in the hand, such as sur- 
face, front, back. Write these words, 
see who can make out the longest list 
of words that describe or apply to 
form as seen in- the hand, and bring 
it to school when requested. 

Everything in the world has form, 
so you should begin by knowing 
about the form of that ef which you 
have two—the hands. Teacher is not 
to tell—think out the list for yourself. 
This develops your power to think, as 
well as benefiting you in many other 
ways. 

Your list is to be of words that ap- 
ply only to form; don’t confuse form 
with color, structure, texture or func- 
tion. These we will take up later. 
Don't try to describe what your words 
mean. Thus you will say, “length, 
breadth, thickness,’’ without trying to 
describe either of those terms. So 
with the other terms—they are each 
self-explanatory. 

When the lists are complete for all 
five, they may be written on the back 
of your hand chart, together with 
other remarkable facts you will dis- 
cover about your hand. Honorable 
mention in this paper will be the_re- 
ward for the school that sends in the 
longest perfect list under each and all 
five headings, when we call for it in 
November. 


Standard 
Agricultural 
Text Books 


The following is only a partial list of agricul- 
tural text beoks published by Orange Judd Com- 
Dany. All of these are used extensively in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. Written by 
some of the ablest and most practical teachers. 
They are unequaled in point of merit. 

in agriculture should send 
for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 
128 detailed de- 
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all applying for it. 
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Drills Versus Seeders 


R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN 





While I have 
that the grain 


always been convinced 
seeder w an imple- 


ment that did defective work, the past 
season of unprecedented drouth has 
convinced me that, excepting in a 
very few localities having peculiar 
conditions of soil and climate, it 
should be relegated to the has-beens 
and the scrap heap. The drill is the 
more sensible machine for seeding. If 
properly constructed and operated it 


puts the grain in at a uniform depth 
and covers all of it. As a result, all 
of the grain comes up and ripens at 
the same time, and it comes up quick- 
er because it gets down into the moist 
soil. With the seeder some of the seed 
is placed so deep it never comes up, 
and rots in the ground if the season 
is damp and cold; in other cases it is 
placed at the right depth and comes 
up at once, and in still others lies on 


the surface, and if the season is dry 
does not germinate at all, or not until 
there is a rain to start it. The re- 
sult is a thin, uneven stand, with scat- 
tering plants maturing on time and 
others half ripe or coming up as a 
second crop of stunted plants. These 
are wasted entirely except for the 
little benefit they may be to the soil 
from being turned under. 


The most satisfactory drill is deter- 
mined by the neture and condition of 


the soil, but as a general thing the 
single disk drill will probably meet 
more varied conditions than any 
other. It goes into the ground more 
easily than the double disk, and runs 
over grubs or other impediments that 
may be in the soil without catching, 


as does the hoe drill. The shoe drill 
does equally as good work as the 
single disk in loose, mellow soil, and ! 
that is the only kind on which seed ; 
should be sown. However, it seems 


to me that it is a much heavier draft 
machine for the same work than the 
disk, as the shoes slide in the soil and 
cause friction, avoided to a great ex- 
tent by the rotary motion of the disks. 


For Winter Wheat and Oats 


For winter wheat and oats I con- 
sider the drill the only implement to 
use. Wheat needs deep and even seed- 
ing, that it may germinate promptly 
when the soil is apt to be dry. as it 
usually is at the time of seeding this 
crop. Then it gets a good, deep root- 
ing, which prevents heaving out and 
assists it in holding out through the 
wintry blasts when the snow blanket 
is light or entirely wanting. 

In any but a particularly favorable 
season oats must be drilled in order 
to assure anything like a good crop. 
They are particularly susceptible to 
either too much moisture or too much 
drouth,‘or to both, which often affects 
them unfavorably. The vet weather 
of spring often causes a rank top 
growth with surface roots, the later 
dry weather quickly drying them out 
and preventing filling. 


Many Satisfactory Attachments 


There are several attachments that 


ean be applied to most drills which 
are of great value. With a two-way 
f 2d crop and fertilizer attachment 
one can apply fertilizer directly into 
the drill with the seed. Thus the 


get the whole ben- 
is leached or blown 


young plants will 
efit of it before 


away, as when sown on the surface of 
the soil. 

Press attachments of various de- 
signs can be had to compact the soil 


Under most ordinary 
will be found of great 
value. I would not, however, like to 
use them in a very dry or very wet 
season. In the former case they would 
for the moisture to 


over the seed 
conditions the, 


leave a free way 
escape rapidly. and in the latter case 
they would leave the soil so that it 








would have a tendency to bake right 
over the seed, and so prevent the 
young sprouts from coming through 
readily. 


a 


Proper Care Lowers Upkeep Cost 
Cc. W. MEARS, ONTO 








Next to proper construction, the 
item of upkeep cost in an automobile 
is, I believe, the most important factor 
to be considered in the purchase of an 
automobile. Low upkeep cost is the 
natural condition to expect when pur- 
chasing a car the design and con- 
struction of which are correct in all 
their details. But this expectation is 
not always realized. That it is not, 
providing the car is properly designed 
and constructed, is due to improper 
handling of the car itself. 

One of the chief difficulties which 
automobile manufacturers have to 
meet is the almost universal tendency 
on the part of car owners and drivers 
to tinker with the adjustments of the 


various parts of their cars. For in- 
stance, a man buys a high-grade car, 
which, before delivery, is thoroughly 
tested and properly adjusted by factory 
experts. After the owner receives his 
car, he begins to tinker with the 
carburetor, which has been aptly 
styled the lungs of an automobile. The 
ehances are that before he _ gets 
through, he will have adjusted the 
carburetor so that the motor will eat 
up about twice as much gasoline as is 
necessary, resulting in increased up- 
keep cost through no fault of the car. 

If a high-grade, properly built car 
is given the right kind of treatment, 
its upkeep cost will not, by any means 
become excessive. On the other hand, 
a car of cheap quality will always 
prove an expensive car to maintain. 
The buyers of these cars pay the pen- 
alty for buying an inferior machine, 
and the penalty generally comes in 
dollars and cents paid out for repairs. 


Actual experience shows that the 
natural law of compensation works 
out most Yeautifully in this respect. 


Someone has to ps 
Expense Depends Upon Conditions 


I do not believe it is possible to 
name an absolute standard cost of up- 
keep for any particular type or types 
of cars. There are conditions outside 
of the cars themselves which make 
this quite impossible. A car, for 
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Don'tBuy ~ 


an Engine 

Until You 
Have 

Seen The 


le 


McVicker 





Medel Farm Power House Plans, 
Catalog and Fall Information 
Whether you eee a Me Vieker at your dealer's or not, be sure 
and send for these books. They will post you, on engines, 
and explain okie’ the McVicker is the engine you want for 
grinding or ing corn, running the fann e mill, cme, 
ou separator, washing machine, feed one eon the fs 
rs, threshing and dozens of other thie i 
ane will tell’ you how one-third the parts A less fuel anc 
ofl, and more power, and show you lettere from farmers e| 
over the country, who find the MeVicker the best engine. We 
sold 3,000 last year. 
me. yar pee in hand and write today. A re 
ant to use the engine for, and we'll ew t the t size, 
also send you F BR EE Power Houre Plane and 


ALMA MFG. CO., STATION K, ALMA, cICH. 
Or 1907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRIS Steel Chain Hanging 
WOOD.LINED 
STANCHIONS 


AND SANITARY STEEL STALLS 
Send for our new catal 
which shows photographs o 
some of the most up-to-date 
barns in thecountry. You will 
be convinced that we make 
the very best there is at the 


lowest price, 
The Harris Mfg. Company, 


231 Penna. Way, Salem, Ohio. 


Tell us what you 











A A When You Write. 
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found to take its. place. 
greater possibilities_it has more flexibility. 
why prominent public officials_those who allow a 
margin for safety and surety—are always found in 


White Steamers. 


Catalogues, testimonials and other 


literature sent upon request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


806 EAST SEVENTY-NINTH STREET 


tme RELIABLE 
WHITE STEAMER 


“| HROUGH all the years of Automobile designing, 
one car has stood out pre-eminently for reliability. 
Whenever an owner wished to go where no one had 
been before—_whenever an owner needed to be sure of 
his machine—be sure it would start, go and come back 
—he wanted a swift, silent and sure White Steamer. 

Steam is the reliable motive power of the world; 
we know more about it, have operated it longer, it 
operates more easily and nothing has ever yet been 
It has a greater reserve and 


That is 
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Principles of Self-Government 








Quite a political hullabaloo closed 
with the adjournment of the conser- 
vation congress. This discussion and 
agitation make it imperative’ that 
every citizen should thoroughly grasp 
some of the fundamental principles 
upon which self-government is 
founded, 

1. The more closely the adminis- 
tration of public affairs is amenable 
to the people, the better. The further 
away from the people public oflicials 
ure removed, the worse it is. When 
local township affairs are adminis- 
tered by county officials, the voters 
and other citizens in each township 
do not take as keen an interest in 
the public administration as they do 
when matters are wholly in their own 
hands. Hence it has been well said 
that the town meeting system, which 
has always prevailed in New Eng- 
Jane, is the best method of local self- 
wxovernment ever devised. 

2. Again, if county or city affairs 
are administered by state officials, or 
by bureaus responsible only to the 
state legislature, their administration 
is «almost sure to be conducted in- 
feriorly. Likewise, if the functions 
of « state are underteken by the fed- 
eral government, the result is to put 
a premium upon the weakening of lo- 
eal interest and state pride in admin- 
istrative affairs. 

5S. The further public affairs are 
removed from direct control by the 
peovle coneerned, the more are bu- 
reaucratic evils encouraged. And 
bureaucratism is something to. be 
guarded against, whether in_ local, 
county, state or national government. 
A bureaucrat is a man who thinks his 


«i oe is above the peopie, and that 





popular interests should be subservi- 
ent to the office and its red tape. The 
bureaucrat thinks he is the master, not 
the servant of the people. He un- 
duly increases the number of officials, 
and the cost in time and money of 
the work done by the bureau. 

4. Machine methods, ring control, 
fraud, corruption and the domination 
of selfish interests, become easier the 
further administration is removed 
from the will of. the. people. 


Applying These Principles 


All history, domestic and foreign, 
proves the truth of the foregoing. The 
direct primaries which the people fi- 
nally won from the dilatory legisla- 
tures of California, Illinois and New 
Hampshire, have been followed by re- 
sults which show that when the peo- 
ple have a chance to directly register 
their will and exercise the popular 
power, they usually turn the grafters 
out. It is true that political evils are 
magnified in some of our great cities, 
and to such an extent that state leg- 
islatures have at times felt com- 
pelled to intervene and_ exercise 
authority over the government of mu- 
nicipalities; but such extreme meas- 
ures have usually caused the people 
in such city to wake up, purge their 
local politics, and resume their own 
self-government. 

The eternal principles 
government above outlined bring 
home to each and every citizen, 
young or old and of either sex, his 
own individual responsibility. And 
that is the vital thing. If you and I 
do not do our duty to the republic in 
our daily life, in local and county af- 
fairs, how much more are we likely 
to be recreant in our duty pertaining 
to state government and national ad- 
ministration? While each citizen 
should have equal opportunity, each 
of us should do our full duty in pri- 
vate life and in local government. 
Only when the individual and the 
township have done all they can and 
should for themselves, should either 
appeal for the co-operation of county 
or state. Itisso much easier, quicker 
and more economical to get matters 
attended to by local or county offi- 
cials or boards, than if you have to 
apply to state or national authorities. 

Each and every state should bear 
its full responsibility before appeal- 
ing to the national government. The 
nation should not usurp the functions 
of the state. The tendency of late 
years has been to appeal to Washing- 
ton upon many matters that would 
better be attended to by the respec- 
tive states. The more a township un- 
loads its responsibilities upon the 
county, the county upon the state and 
the state upon the nation, the more 
will citizens be encouraged to neglect 
their public duties, and the more will 
affairs fall into the hands of bureaus 
and bureaucrats. 

Co-operation between the states is 
in many respects better than congres- 
sional action, The so-called house of 
governors, other organizations to pro- 
mote uniformity of state legislation, 
and similar efforts in behalf of co-op- 
eration between the states, are worthy 
of all possible encouragement. They 
encourage the citizen to attend to his 
public duties. Such co-operation pro- 
motes good citizenship in many ways. 
It develops state pride and state ef- 
ficiency. 

Ample Room for the Nation 


But after the individual, the town- 
ship, the county and the state have 
each done their full duty in adminis- 
tering their respective affairs, much 
remains for the national government 
to do. The gravest danger, however. 
is that we shall load: on to the federal 
power functions that not only inhere 
in the state, but which can be better 
done by state, county, local or indi- 
vidual authority. 

The line between these different 
phases of administration cannot- be 
rigidly drawn. But the wisest and 
largest development and prosperity 
of the United States depends upon 
the degree to which the people gov- 
ern themselves, , 


The Right Conservation 


In this much-discussed matter of 
conservation, therefore, it is the first 


of popular 


EDITORIAL 


duty of each individual to conserve 
his own health and powers and re- 
sources, also to use them wisely for 
the benefit of himself, his family, his 
town, county, state and nation, and 
in the order named. 

Then it is incumbent upon each 
township or city, in its turn, to con- 
serve its. natural and artificial re- 
sources, and to administer them with 
the utmost wisdom, for the benefit 
not only of its own citizens, but for 
the welfare of state and nation. The 
same principle should prevail in coun- 
ty administration. 

Still larger and more grave is the 
responsibility laid upon the state and 
upon its legislature, to wisely and 
thoroughly conserve the resources and 
administer the interests of the state 
for the benefit of its own citizens, for 
the welfare of the public in the 
neighboring states, and for the com- 
mon good of the whole country. The 
more the state does this, the more it 
helps itself, the stronger and better it 
will become. Oregon and Idaho are 
doing their duty in conserving their 
water power, Minnesota and Texas 
have wisely conserved their state 
lands, New York is conserving her 
Adirondack forests, and other states 
are moving along these lines. 

But after local, county and state 
authority have done their full duty, 
there remains a vast field for national 
authority to be exercised in the con- 
servation of interstate resources, the 
control of interstate ccrporations, and 
the administration of interstate and 
national affairs. 


A Fivefold Unity 


There is ample field for the largest 
use and usefulness for all five forms 
of public administration—individual, 
local, county, state, national. The true 
policy is that which best promotes 
the fullest possible development of 
each of these five forms and of their 
co-operation. 

This is in every way wiser than to 
indiscriminately beseech congress to 
do those things that state, county, lo- 
eality or individual might better do 
for themselves. The golden mean 
should be sought rather than to un- 
duly magnify the powers of any one 
of these five units of the body politic. 





School laden 


A really momentous advance for 
every rural school is now made pos- 
sible by our new weekly “School Ag- 
riculture, Domestic Science and Man- 
ual Training.” 

A complete copy of the first num- 
ber of our new much-in-little paper 
for schools is included as an adver- 
tisement in this issue of American Ag- 
riculturist, Pages 297 to 282. Read 
every word of it. Then order enough 
copies for every pupil in the school 
in your locality. For school clubs, 
the price is only 10 cents a copy for 
30 or mote copies sent in one bundle 
to the teacher’s address, for the 
school half year ending January 31, 
1911. 

_ We feel that Orange Judd company 
is doing a great thing for-education 
in publishing this little paper. If 
there is no profit in this periodical to 
the publishers, it will at least be of 
much benefit in promoting the best 
training of our youth. And what 
nobler service can we perform? 
I know from experience in my own 
family, also as a large employer and 
from wide experience, the great ben- 
efits of manual taining methods. This 
is why I am personally writing that 
department in that paper. It will be 
worth a fortune to every boy and girl 
who makes fullest possible use of it. 





Demand for Early Apples 


In many sections fall apples- are 
decreasing in supply, with some indi- 
cations of a growing demand. The 
family orchards which produce .these 
fruits are largely old ones, long so 
badly managed that they will not 
last. Few young orchards of fall- 
ripening varieties are being planted to 
replace tnem. because the couutry ‘is 


running mad over winter varieties, 
By this we do not mean that there is 
likely to be an oversupply of winter 
fruit by the time these young or- 
chards are in full bearing. Probably 
there will be a mouth ready for every 
first-class winter apple that wu! ripen, 
But there is no reason why there 
should be a gap between such sum- 
mer fruit as peaches and grapes and 
winter. apples. 

All should have apples in abun- 
dance from July to July the follow- 
ing year.. But at the rates family or- 
chards aregdying out and population 
increasing, unless orchards of fall ap< 
ples are planted more liberally, a lack 
is likely to occur. The prospective or- 
chardist may well seriously consider 
planting conservatively of varieties 
ready to market during the first half 
of the apple season. Where he can 
supply a trade at seashore, mountain 
or lake resorts it may be wise to 
plant largely of varieties that ripen 
during the vacation season. But for 
city markets those that mature dur- 
ing October, November and Decem- 
ber should be favored, that being the 
season most likely to be short of sup~ 
plies. 





Our farmers will be intensely in- 
terested in the outcome of the potash 
squabble between 
Complicated the United Stateg 
Potash Situation and Germany. This 
government is now, 
represented by a special commissioner 
at Berlin to see if an amicable set« 
tlement can be reached. Most of the 
fertilizer manufacturers and other 
large consumers of potash salts in 
this country are also represented in 
Berlin. America wants to buy these 
potash salts just as cheaply as possi- 
ble. The complicated situation was 
discussed in this paper some time ago, 
and the general situation is quite well 
understood 


> 





A final desperate effort is being 
made by the national government te 
get rid of its .vast~ac- 
cumulation of publie 
documents. Although 
these documents are 
sold at less than cost and are sent free 
of postage, the public will not buy. In 
fact, most people will not accept “pub 
docs” as a gift. The government ab- 
solutely wastes millions of dollars 
printing this stuff. Cut it out. Nine- 
tenths of it would better be dispensed 
with. The colossal nerve of the gov- 
ernment is shown in its latest propo- 
sition, that publishers exchange their 
advertising space for pub docs! Uncle 
Sam will not permit you to receive 
any private published periodical at 
the pound rate of postage unless, as a 
legitimate subscriber, you pay a good, 
fair price for it, but he is glad enough 
to practically give you his oid pub 
docs and pay the postage on them 
himself, if only the periodicals will be 
good enough to so advertise these pub 
docs as to force you to send for them! 


Government 
Waste 


It is not at.all pleasant to. think 
you are being taken advantage of and 
. there is nothing that 
Being Worked one tries harder to 
keep from his neigh- 
bors than the fact that he has been 
taken in by some cheap advertising 
scheme. The only safe way to pro- 
tect yourself from being worked by @ 
fake advertisement is to write only toe 
those concerns that advertise in re- 
liable journals. This magazine has 
long stood back of its advertisers 
Evey week a guarantee is printed on 
this page. Read it. 


Buckwheat will grow on land 
where most other crops will starve, 
but for good yields a fertile, well- 
drained sandy loam is desirable. It 
will not do as well on heavy clays, or 
on wet lands. It is a valuable plant 
to turn under as a green manure on 
poor sandy lands where clover fails 
to catch, for while it adds no fertility 
it makes humus in the soil, thus in<- 
creasing its water-holding capacity 
for the better growth of some suc- 
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Boston Aviation Meet 





There has been a_ great airship 
meet at Boston, in which some very 
interesting aeroplane contests have 
taken place. Claude Grahame-White 
of England, flying a Farman biplane 
and Bleriot monoplane, both French 
machines, was the champion of the 
meet. He won the $10,000 prize from 
the Boston Globe for a flight to Bos- 
ton Light and return, over the harbor. 
He took four first places and three 
seconds in different events, winning 
$22,100 in prize money. The Amer- 
icans, Walter Brookins and Ralph 
Johnstone, with Wright brothers’ ma- 
chines, secured five first prizes and 
two seconds, netting nearly $10,000. 
Glenn H. Curtiss won second place in 
speed. The first in speed was Gra- 
hame-White, who made 5% miles in 
six minutes and one second. The 
other results, with the winners, fol- 


. low: 


Altitude, 4732 feet, Walter Brookins; 
duration, three hours five minutes 
seconds, Ralph Johnstone; slow lap, 
5% miles, 13 minutes 48 seconds, 
Walter Brookins; getaway, 26 feet 11 
inches, Claude Grahame-White; ac- 
curacy, five feet < inches, Ralph John- 
stone (world’s retord on _ skids); 
accuracy, 33 feet 4 inches, Grahame- 
White (on wheels); bomb dropping, 
81 shots, 180 points, Grahame-White. 

Grahame-White, with his ‘Bleriot 
monoplane, during the last day of 
the meet,.defeated Glenn H. Curtiss, 
who held the world’s speed champion- 
ship, in a special speed test. Gra- 
hame-White covered 5% miles in five 
minutes and 47 4-5 seconds. Curtiss 
was 16 4-5 seconds behind him. 


—— 
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Newfoundland Fisheries Decision 
The long controversy between the 


United States and Great Britain over 
the Newfoundland fisheries has been 
settled. It was submitted to the in- 
ternational court of arbitration of The 
Hague and the award has just been 
announced. Neither country wins a 
clear-cut award, findings being divid- 
ed between them. The United States, 
however, claims a substantial victory; 
so doves Great Britain. The issue was 
submitted through the agreement 
signed presenting seven questions. Of 
these the award is in favor of the 
United States on five, and the other 
two in favor of Great Britain. 

Briefly stated, the points decided 
are: The questioned rights to make 
laws regulating the Newfoundland 
fisheries. This was decided in favor 
of Great Britain. The court upheld 
the British contention in regard to 
large bays being territorial waters, 
Americans are permitted to employ 
foreigners in their fishing and are not 
liable to lighthouse dues. Americans, 
when fishing, do not lose their right 
of trading. Americans may fish in 
bays and creeks of Newfoundland as 
in Labrador. Fishing regulations must 
be reasonable and are to be decided 
by an expert commissioner. 


Mellen Succeeds Tuttle 


Lucius Tuttle has resigned from the 
presidency of the Boston and. Maine 
railroad. Charles S. Mellen, president 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, which controls 
Boston and Maine, has been made act- 
ing president. Mr Tuttle retires after 
17 years as head of the Boston and 
Maine system, partly because of ill 
health, but also because he believes 
the New Haven company should as- 
sume direct responsibility for the Bos- 
ton and Maine management. He was 
granted a leave of absence until the 
annual meeting in 1911. Mr Tuttle 
resigned at the September meeting of 
the board of directors, and his action 
at this time was a surprise. 

Pres Mellen promises improvement 
in the general service of the Boston 
and Maine. 


Briefly Told 
The Spanish government has de- 


cided to abolish the death penalty in 
the near future. 

















The resignation of Sec Ballinger is 
expected at the first meeting of the 


1 





president’s cabinet this fall, which 
takes place next week. No. official 
announcement has been made, how- 
ever. 


Speaker Carnon has been renom- 
inated for a member of congress from 
the 18th Illinois district. Congress- 
man Boutell of the ninth Illinois dis- 
trict was defeated for renomination 
by a progressive republican, F. H. F 
Gansbergen. 





It has beer. announced by the pres- 
ident’s secretary that the adminis- 
tration has abandoned the policy of 
withholding patronage from the pro- 
gressive or insurgent republican sen- 
tors or representatives, and that here- 
after all republicans will be treated 
alike in the matter of federal ap- 
pointments. 





Following the indorsement of Mayor 
Gaynor for governor by-the Saratoga 
county democratic convention, the 
mayor says that he will have to care- 
fully consider the matter, but he does 
not commit himself further. Mayor 
Gaynor has now recovered sufficiently 
from the bullet wound he received to 
assume his official duties. 


Judge William N. Runyon has been 
nominated by the republicans of the 
fifth congressional district in New Jer- 
sey to succeed Congressman Fowler. 
Fowler’s defeat is attributed in part 
to the fact that he has‘ been one of 
the most aggressive insurgents in the 
fight against Speaker Cannon. 





A big fight is on in New York state 
between the so-called old guard, which 
controls the republican machine of 
the state,. and the progressives, now 
lead by Theodore Roosevelt. The cri- 
sis of the fight will come in the state 
convention next week, when Mr 
Roosevelt will be a candidate for tem- 
porary chairman against Vice-Pres 
Sherman. 





The republican congressional pri- 
mary in the llth Kentucky district 
resulted in the nemination of Caleb 
Powers over Congressman Edwards. 
Edwards is a standpatter. Powers was 
in prison for several years, and sev- 
eral times was tried for the murder 
of Gov Goebel. His nomination for 
congress is regarded by his friends as 
further vindication. 





The second trial of Lee O'Neil 
Browne at Chicago on the charge of 
bribing members of the Lllinois legis- 
lature to vote for William Lorimer for 
United States senator, has resulted in 
his acquittal. The prosecution was 
based on the confession of a man 
who said he was bribed, and the evi- 
dence was so strong that his acquittal 
was a surprise. Other indictments 
for bribery are still pending against 
Browne. 





Another sugar trust official has been 
given a prison sentence for the cus- 
toms weighing frauds in New York. 
Ernest W. Gerbracht, former super- 
intendent of the Williamsburg re- 
finery, who, with Charles R. Heike, 
former secretary and treasurer of the 
American sugar refining company, 
was convicted of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government, has been 
sentenced to a term of two years in 
the Atlanta penitentiary and fined 
$5000. A movement is on foot to have 
the courts dissolve the sugar trust. 





The state of Washington has shown 
its sympathy with the insurgent re- 
publicans by indorsing for United 
States senator Congressman Miles 
Poindexter, who is one of the leading 
insurgents. He had a plurality of 
40,000 in the primaries over several 
other candidates. He stands with the 
anti-Ballinger wing of the republican 
party in Washington, and his nom- 
ination indicates that the majority of 
republicans in that state are against 
Ballinger and the regular republican 
oh pert that has been supporting 

im. 





There is a possibility that the pres- 
ent democratic state machine in Ten- 
nessee, which is controlled by Gov 
Patterson, may be so completely 
smashed that it will not be able to 
elect the candidate for United States 
senate that it hasselected as a success- 
or to Senator Frazier, whose,term ends 
next March. The Patterson machine 
has selected Benton McMillin, who 
has held offices of governor and con- 
gressman. Sentiment has become so 
strong against the Patterson regime 
that other candidates are being seri- 
ously considered; among them, Jacob 
M. Dickinson, present secretary of 
war, who, although a member of the 
cabinet under the republican admin- 
istration, ts a democrat, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


OU can get better results 

when you paint your build- 
ings in the fall. The air is dry 
and so is the wood. This ena- 
bles the paint to adhere better, 
for it is moisture which causes 
blisters. Also in the fall there is 


an absence of insects’ and dust, so that the paint 
dries clean and smooth. 

Your house is well protected for winter, as the 
changes in temperature work no harm if the paint 
is made of 


Pure White Lead 


(“‘Dutch Boy Painter’? Trade-Mark) 


To “‘just paint’’ isn’t sufficient. White- 
lead it. White lead paint doesn’t crack or 
chip, and lasts a very long time, wearing 
down uniformly. 


Look for the ‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ on the keg 


Send for our “ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser" No, 
7 Also contains beautiful color pictures 
showing dainty color effects obtained with 
white lead paint. Free, 


National Lead Company 


An Gee in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Gobn T. Lewis & Bros, Co, 
Philadelphia) 

(National Lead 4 O9 Co 
Piusburgh) 











Baby 
Market 








Terryrnme NRMapYprartrevoa 


Baby Preferred ( san") $500 to $1000 
Development Certificates $1200 


Something entirely new. Parents, look 
into these bona-fide offers of extensive’ 
awards to babies. No fees or restrictions, 
the’ opportunity of a lifetime. 

All particulars in the October Silver 
Anniversary Number (all news stands) of 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


15 cents per copy $1.25 per year 
NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICACO 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This home edition iz prepared 
solely for our subscribers in the Em- 
pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 
prepare an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 
our wish to make this edition as 
good, as interesting, as helpful and 
as practical as hard work, enterprise 
and hustle will provide. And our 
readers can help us. We need your 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 
stock, and about your successes and 
failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and prices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league among milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
chinery of the national grange? What 
new things have been started? In 
short, join with me in making the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Editor American Agriculturist. 


Charkeelirhott— 














NEW YORK 
New York State Fair Notes 


As the accompanying figures will 
show the 70th annual New York state 
fair held last week at Syracuse, com- 
pares favorably with the fair of 19090. 
To be sure, the attendance on Monday 
was not quite as good as two years 
ago, and was considerably above the 
Monday records of 1909, 1907 and 
1906. The very considerable drop in 
attendance on Tuesday was due tothe 
threatening weather. The explana- 
tion for Thursday’s falling off was 
due to the absence 6f any special at- 
traction. 


Passed Through the Gate 
1909 1908 





Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


<++0196,410 180,324 167,936 142,310 
Notes by the Way 


One very pleasing feature about the 
judging of the society, grange and 
county collections was the following 
petition signed by the winners and 
addressed to Supt Charles S. Wilson: 
“We, the undersigned exhibitors in 
the state, county and grange depart- 
ments, hereby petition that Prof W. 
T. McCann be again secured for judg- 
ing our respective exhibits for 1911, 
believing him to be fully competent 
and impartial in his judging. Signed 
by New York state fruit growers’ as- 
sociation. Western New York horti- 
cultural society, Orleans country fruit 
growers’ society, Niagara county fruit 
sociation, Western New York horti- 
ers’ society, New Fane grange, 
Knowlesville grange. ° 

One humorous feature of the judg- 
ing of the two large collections. was 
the fact that Judge McCann went 
home to Ontario, Can, with the 
scores in his pocket so we cannot an- 
nounce them. It was, however, known 
that the state society won the first 
prize of $350 by a margin of slightly 
more than three points over the score 
of the Western New York horticul- 
tural society. 


Total 143,717 


Among other principal fruit 
displays prizes and first prize 
winners are the following: Larg- 


est and best collection of apples, 
$50, won by W. S. Teator of Upper 
Red Hook; collection of 10 varieties, 
$30, won by Grant G. Hitchings of 
Syracuse, and collection of five varie- 
ties, $15, won by Hitchings. Similar 
collections of pears: Largest, $30, 
by Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester; 
10 varieties, $15, D. K. Bell of Roches- 
ter; five varieties, $10, Mrs W. H. 
Pillow of Canandaigua. Ten and five 
_ varieties of peaches, and $20, by 

H, King, Jr, of Trumansburg. 
Largest collection, 10 varieties, and 
fve varieties.of plums, $30, $15 and 
$:0, respectively, al‘ by Mrs Pillow. 


AMONG EMPIRE 


Largest collection of native grapes, 
$30, by Ellwanger & Barry; 10 varie- 
ties, $20, Delos Tenny of Hilton. In 
the open class, S. D. Furminger of St 
Catharines, Ont, won the $20 first 
prize, on 10 varieties of peaches, and 
T. H. King, Jr, $15, on five varie- 
ties. Mr Furminger also won the $20 


and the $15 prizes on open air 
grapes. For the best arranged and 
most extensive collection of fruits, 


Mrs Joseph Carver of Clifton Springs 
won the $30 prize. 


Fruit Class Commands Admiration 


Much more interest was shown this 
year than ever before in commercial 
exhibits of fruits. This feature is com- 
paratively new at the state fair and 
Should receive far more encourage- 
ment than it now does. It has ad- 
vanced to such an extent that a.larg- 
er number of prizes should be offered. 
The list should include at least all 
of the popular business fruits, for 
which special prizes are offered in the 
plate classes. The object should be 
to convert ‘the state fair as much as 
possible into a commercial fruit show 
of the varieties in season while the 
fair is in progress. By such a de- 
parture the state fair could pave the 
way for an eastern show of winter 
fruit and of a commercial character, 
such as the western apple sections 
support and use with such telling ef- 
fect to sell their products. There is 
plenty of room for at least two such 
shows in New York; one at the state 
fair, at which the early sorts would 
be prominent, and the other, say late 
in November, when the winter varie- 
ties are ready for market. In this 
way the fall show would not only 
greatly pave the way for the winter 
one, but it would arouse public in- 
terest in commercial fruit- growing. 
The two shows would thus round out 
the season and show the general pub- 
lic that New York grows all the im- 
portant temperate climate fruits in 
commercial quantities, 

The first prize of $50, for three 
boxes of fruits, was awarded to 8S. E. 
Crowell & Son of Phelps; second, of 
$30, to Fall Brook farms of Geneseo. 
The $15 prize, for best packed Bald- 
win apples, went to J. V. Salisbury & 
Sons of Phelps; second, to Samuel 
Frazer of Geneseo. Similar prizes of 
King were awarded to Salisbury and 
Fall Brook farms, which latter also 
won first on a box of Spitzenburg. In 
the nursery stock classes, Ellwanger & 
Barry of Rochester won the $50 pre- 
mium for collection of fruit trees, and 
A. L. Wood of Rochester the $25 
prize. For grapevines the same two 
exhibitors won the $10 and the $7.50 
prizes respectively, and for straw- 
berry plants the former was awarded 
the $10 premium. 

In the milk and cream classes the 
three judges were Prof W. A. Stock- 
ing, Jr, of Ithaca, Dr Harris Moak of 
Brooklyn and Prof H. C, Troy of 
Ithaca. The gold medal for the best 
milk was awarded to H. C. Fancher 
of Tully for a score of 97.50; silver 
medal to Anson P. Flower of Water- 
town, score 97. For the best cream, 
E. T. Hawkins & Son of Syracuse se- 
cured the gold medal on a score of 93, 
and H. C. Fancher silver medal, score 
92.80. In the certified bottled milk 
class the $150 pro rata money will 
be awarded to H. C. Fancher, 97.50; 
F. E. Moore of Alford, Pa, 3.75; 
M. W. Palmer of Kingsley, Pa, 4 
W. E. Tuttle of Nunda, 96. General 
milk pro rata, $50 prize money will 
go to Bordens’ condensed milk com- 
pany of New York city, score 94.50; 
Anson P. Flower, 97, and E. T. Haw- 
kins & Son, 97. The $50 cream money 
will go to Fancher, score 92.830 Haw- 
kins, 93, and H. E. Whitmore of 
Avon, 92.50. 


Cows in Demand in Schoharie Co-— 


Long drouth broken at last, many 
wells dry, pastures and as well as all 
other fields burned by continued 
drouth. Oats threshed are yielding 
very light, potatoes scarce and high. 
Corn looking well. Hay crop good. 
Quite a demand for fall cows, prices 
range from $35 to $50. Apples scarce. 
Small fruits scarce. Butter at North 


Blenheim 30c, eggs 26c, pork 10 to 
jan But little fall plowing will be 
one. 


Chautauqua Co Corn Late—Farm- 


ers are finishing harvesting their 
grain, except buckwheat. Some have 
threshed. Grain in this vicinity is a 
large yield and good quality. What 
little winter wheat was raised yielded 
around 35 bus p acre. Barns are all 
full of hay and in unusual large 
number of stacks. Cab are be- 
coming quite an important crop, and 
the present. outlook for a big crop is 
very promising. Corn is late and will 
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need another month to mature. Ap- 
ples are nearly a total failure. Mead- 
owns aer looking fine and a crop of 
rowen will be cut on some fields. 


Cortland Co Apples Scarce—Corn is 


looking fine. Potatoes are reported 
to be a light crop so far. Apples will 


be very scarce in this section. The 
local fairs are now being held. Hay 
is selling for $14 at Moravia. Buyers 


are picking up every cow that money 
will buy. The price depends upon 
the animal, $75 being a common price. 
Butter 32c, eggs 2Se. Pastures are 
poor and afterfeed. backward. 


Pastures Short in Cattaraugus Co— 
Harvesting nearly all done. Oat straw 
short, but grain turning out well, 
about 50 bus p acre. Weather favor- 
able to growing crops. Pastures very 
short. Milk supply falling off. Bulls 
8c p Ib, potatoes 80c p bu. Potatoes 
are looking fine, but few in a hill; rre 
rather late. Very few apples here, 
not enough for home use. Buckwheat 
is looking fine, part in blossom. Old 
chickens 12c p Ib, butter 33 to 34c, 
eggs 24c, cheese 15%c. Hired help 
scarce, $2 p day. Franklinville fair 
Aug 30-Sept 2. Farmers are not very 
well pleased with the management. 
No exhibitors’ tickets to exhibit, 10% 
of first premium, except fowls, which 
are 25%. The exhibit was very light 
last year for that reason. Pomona 
grange met with Ischna Aug 24-25. 
Franklinville grange a little slow 
these busy days. 


Orange Co Agricultural Society held 


its 17th annual county fair Aug 30- 
Sept 2 at Middletown, and was one 
of the most successful exhibitions. 
The attendance on Wednesday being 
about 12,000. The exhibition of pcul- 
try was especially fine, over 2000 en- 
tries. Horses and cattle unusually 
fine; in fact, all exhibits were excel- 
lent. The historical department with 
its rare old china, books, records, con- 
tinental money, the oidest U S post- 
age stamps and relics from the old 
battlefields being especially interest- 
ing. One of the most pleasing inci- 
dents of the fair was the presentation 
to David A. Morrison, secretary of the 
society for 52 years, of a silver serv- 
ice. Mr Morrison has attended every 
county fair since the organization of 
the society in 1841. The presentation 
was made by Pres Denniston, who 
has been a manager of the society for 
36 years, and its presiding officer for 
32 years. 


Steuben Co Potato Crop Short—A 
very prosperous season. Hay crop 
good. Price offered only $13 p ton, 
but farmers not inclined to sell. Grain 
yielding good. Potatoes will not be 
as large a crop as last year. Market 
will open the middle of the month at 
about 60c. Automobiles are so nu- 
merous that many narrow roads are 
being widened by orders of the coun- 
ty superintendent. 


Wheat Plenty in Eris Co—Thresh- 
ing is under way and wheat turns out 
well. Some potatoes turned out well. 
Early ones were good. Corn is look- 
ing fine. Oats did not do as well on 
account of dry weather in July. Hay 
pressers are around. Hay brings $12 
p ton. Eggs are 26c p doz, butter 29c 
p lb, fowls 16c p lb in Holland. 


Jefferson Co Road Building—The 
people of the town of Rodman have 
tried for fully 8 years to get 558 miles 
of macadam road built and now are 
told by the highway department at 
Albany they must yet wait two years. 
Roads have been built and are now 
being built in other parts of the coun- 
ty, paraHel with railroads, and along 
navigable waters, but Rodman with 
no canal, railroad or trolley and no 
navigation but muddy roads is told 
it must wait. Threshing is 2-3 done. 
Grain is just fair. Silo filling has just 
begun. Corn is good and hay is good, 
so that the stock will have enough 
and there will be some left over in 
the spring if it is economically used. 
Good milch cows are from $50 to $75. 
Cheese is around I5c p 1b, butter 32c 
p ib. The 19th fair of the Jefferson 
Co agri and hort soc closed a success 
except financially. Mrs Martha Cooley 
has given her farm of 80 acres of 
good land to her four nephews, the 
Rice boys. 

Grain Crop in Wyoming Co Good— 
A wet time now. Since the showers 
in July everything has seemed to take 
on new life. The n crop is up to 
normal and of quality. Hay was 
@ good crop. . Corn promises to be 
an average crop. Potatoes bid fair 
to be an ave crop. The apple crop 
is a failure. eat, barley and oats 
are bei threshed, and the yield is 
good. e moist weather has revived 
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pastures and cows are doing better. 
Gardens are good. Poultry doing well, 
Eggs are bringing 22c p doz, butter 
82c, cheese l4c, potatoes 75c. A large 
acreage of wheat will be put in this 
fall. Plowing nearly finished in War- 
saw. Fair was a success. Warsaw 
grange made a grand display. 


Milk Prices in Chenango Co Go Up 


—Harvesting of hay and oats com- 
pleted and buckwheat well along, with 
very good crops. Potatoes are not a 
fair yield, and corn will not come up 
to normal. No apples to market and 
a good many to buy. The Bordens 
have raised the price of Aug and Sept 
milk 30c p can _ voluntarily. The 
farmers signed for 6 months Sept 15 
as follows: Oct $1.90, Nov $1.95, Dec 
$2, Jan, 1911, $2, Feb $1.95, Mar $1.75. 
These prices are the highest yet paid 
by the Bordens at this plant. Market 
brisk for butter, cheese, eggs, pota- 
toes, oats and apples, with prices not 
yet settled. Stock looking fine, with 
a good market for fresh milkers and 
young stock. Roads were never better. 


Hops Fair in Oneida Co—Hop har- 


vest finished. Crop about the same as 
last year as to number of boxes. Qual- 
ity somewhat poorer. As to price, 
no market as yet. Dealers offering 20c 
freely, but so far no sellers. Hay 
large crop of extra quality. Oats 
large acreage; big straw turning grain 
fairly well. Some _ pieces potatoes 
struck with a blight; on a whole, good 
crop, large acreage. No apples. 
Lightest crop in years, Cabbage poor. 

Large Rye Acreage in Saratoga Co 
—Quite a large acreage of rye sowed 
this year, with which more commer- 
cial. fertilizer has been used. Rye 
straw began to sell at $6 p ton, but is 
not coming in fast at that price. Rye 


78c p bu, timothy seed $5.75 p bu. 
Late potatoes are eetaging $1.50 p bbl 
in Stillwater. Lambs $4.50 to $5, pork 


$13 p hhd. F. Stratton has 50 pigs. 
Eggs wholesale 3lc p doz, butter by 
jar 35c. Light frosts. Bliss Wilson’s 
grist mill has been burned. 


Lightning Damage in Ulster Co—At 
the third district teachers’ institute 
held at Ellenville Sept 14 Edward 
Van Alstyne of Kinderhook, N_ Y, 
spoke on Agriculture, Mr Van Als- 
tyne is one of the state farmers’ insti- 
tute directors. Six cows belonging to 
George Davis of Kerhonkson were 
struck by lightning recently. Mr Davis 
had 10 in all. The large barn and 
carriage house on the farm of E. J. 
Dillon at Wallkill! has been destroyed 
by fire, and said to be of incendiary 
origin. There were 100 tonr of hay 
in the barn, and it was insured for 
600. The buildings were insured for 
‘ , but the loss is $12,000, 





ONTARIO 


Bruce Co Grain Good—The harvest 
is nearly over and threshing has be- 
gun. Grain is turning out very well, 
but wheat is not as good as was ex- 
pected. Buckwheat is very good, but 
is not ripe yet. Much of it was sown 
this year on fields where ®&the white 
grub was at work. A very heavy 
thunderstorm passed over this coun- 
try a short time ago burning many 
barns and doing a lot of damage. 
Plums and summer apples are a good 
crop, but winter apples are almost a 
total failure. Many farmers will not 
have enough for themselves, Potatoes 
and mangolds are fair. Turnips were 
lousy, but the recent heavy rains have 
done a lot of good. At Walkerton 
young pigs are selling at $7 p pr. On- 
ion crop of Ont is said to be troubled 
with blight. 





Apples in The crop there 
is moderate, but not especially large. 
The European crop is always made up 
chiefly of summer and autumn vari- 
eties, these disappearing before the 
winter apples of U S and Can are 
ready for market. September advices 
from J. H. Lutten & Son, fruit im- 
porters and dealers at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, report the crop good in north- 
ern Germany, but only fair in the 
central and southern parts of the em- 
pire. “Switzerland promises good 
crop of good quality, Austria and 
Italy only. a small crop, and taking it 
all around the prospects are that the 
Hamburg market will require fair 
quantities of apples from abroad, es- 
pecially good table sorts, which we 
hope to place at good prices. We 
think the first lots should not be 
shipped from U S before about the 
middle of Oct.” 




















Trolley Lines to Move Milk 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 
M. 8S. Hershey, the chocolate man- 


‘pfacturer, who has been buying farm 


after farm in the vicinity of his large 
lant at Hershey, Dauphin county, 

miles east of Harrisburg, until he 
new ewns about 5000 acres of the 
most productive land in the Lebanon 
valley, has made contracts with many 
farmers to take all the milk that 
they can furnish, in addition to the 
immense output of his own farms, for 
the supply of his works. He now 
employs 1200 hands. Mr Hershey is 
building electric railways whereby he 
can convey his hands to and from the 
works and carry the milk from farms 
and the depots that he will establish. 

Mr Hershey already owns the elec- 
tic railways between Hershey and 
Hummelstown, Hershey and Palmyra 
and Hershey and Campbellistown. He 
is now eonstructing a line to Manada 
Hill, 12 miles long, which will reach 
the towns ‘of Union Deposit, Sand 
Beach and Hanoverdale en route. He 
is also arranging to construct a line 
of five miles from Campbelistown to 
Bismarck, which will be extended five 
miles further to Lebanon. 


Mr Hershey’s dairy farms are 
models. A herd of 50 to 60 Holsteins 
is maintained on.each farm. Each 


barn has its superintendent, who is 
responsible for its cleanliness. Four 
farms were set apart by Mr Hershey 
for the purpcse of an _ industrial 
school. The Hershey chocolate works 
did a business last year of $3,000,000. 
The town of Hershey, six years old, 
now has a population of 1800. The 
Hershey trust company, organized four 


years ago, has deposits of $600,000, 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At 


have been quite lively during the past 
week; the receipts of most produce 
were liberal, but the demand was 
very good and there is practically 
nothing left over. Grain is rather 





Albany, markets 


quiet, buckwheat 60@62c p bu, corn 
65@67c, oats 48@45c, rye 18% We, 
bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 25.0@ 
29, corn meal 27.50@28. Flay has 


suffered a slight decline; loose tim- 
othy 16@19, baled 15@1S, clover 13@ 
15, oat straw 9@10, rye 10@11.50. 
Miich cows rather scarce, most sales 
are made at 30@75 ea. Veal calves 
6%@8%c p ib, fat hogs 9% @10c, 
cemy butter 30@34c, dairy 25@3lc, 
cheese 15@16%c, potatoes firm at 2 
@2.25 p bbl, pea beans 2.65@2.70 p 
bu, apples 2@3.50 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 3@3%c p Ib, Del 4c, musk- 
melons 8@10c ea, watermelons 15@ 
Zc, peaches 90c@1.25 p bskt, celery 
6@i7e beh, carrots 90c@1 p 100 
behs, beets 1@1.25, cucumbers 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 25@35c p_ bu, 
peppers 9c @ 1 p bbl, green corn 60 
@7dc p 100 ears, squash 1@1.50 p bbl, 
cabbage 3.50@6 p 100 heads. 


At Rochester, 


well supplied with farm produce. The 
demand, however, has been active for 
most stuff and very little has been 
left over from day to day. The mar- 
ket has been strong on peaches, 
pickles and tomatoes, all of which 
have been advanced a2 little in price. 
Elberta peaches 50@60c p bskt, Craw- 
fords 40@50c, cucumber pickles 25 p 
100, tomatoes 20@25c p bskt, Hub- 
bard squash is att el in better now 
and seHs quite readily at 2c p Ib, cau- 
liflower 50c@$1 p doz, cabbage 30@ 
35c, pétatoes 50@60c p bu, onions 50 
@6>>._ Melons are very plentiful, but 
sell at quite a wide range; the best 
quality bring 50c p cra, while otlers 
sell as low as 28c. Live fowls- 16@18c 
B,! lb, eggs 26@28c p doz, buttetr 24@ 

Se p 2. sant 95c p bu, rye 75@7S8c, 
corn 72@T5c, new oats 35 @ 37c, mid- 
dlings 26@27 p ton, bran 25@ 28, corn 
meal 30, green. beans 15@20c p bskt, 
beets 35@40c p bu, peppers 40@ We, 
apples 60c@1. 


At Buffalo, not enough eggs 


coming In to keep the market satis- 
fied; seléct stock brings 28@30c p doz. 
Cmy butter holds firm at 32@33c p 
Ib, dairy 29@30@c. Pea beans are 
steady at $2.70@2.75 p bu. Live fowls 
are a little scarce and sell steadily at 
@ ae p..ib, ducks M@tI6c. Potatoes 
_— at.60@70c p bu, sweets 7ic@ 
1.235 p hamper, cabbage 1@1.25 p cra. 
celery 28@30c p doz, green corn 8@ 
10c; cucumbers 20@35c.p bu, pickles 
20.4 25c-p 100, tomatoes 8@10c p bskt, 
and E35 p % bu, onions 1.15@1L2 
p bag, red apples 2.50@4.25 p bbl, 
green 75e@1 p bu, Bell pears 2.50@ 
8 p bbl, Bartletts 3@4, peaches 60@ 





the market has been 


are 


sees THE FARMERS 


65c p 8 bu, Bee J sre38 p- 
ton, rye straw oat 7@ 


At Syracuse, = of = for butter 


and eggs has been brisk and offerings 
brought in by farmers were snapped 
up quickly. Ddiry butter sold at 30@ 

2c p Ib, eggs 28@30c p doz. Toma- 
a firmer at 40@50c p bu, which is 
an advance of Sc over earlier quota- 
tions, Live fowls and chickens have 
sold at 14@15c p Ib, ducks 13@15c. 
Cauliflower i2c “Bex ~ “a cucumbers 10 
@20c, pickles B 100, green 
corn 7@10c¢ p doz, 4 nnd »}@60c p bu, 
celery 35 @ 50c p doz, carrots 50c p bu, 
cabbage 4@7c p head, Hubbard squash 
2@3c p lb, potatoes 40@50c p bu. 


The West Has Splendid Hops 


Advices from American Agricultur- 
ist’s correspondents coming forward 
point to a reasonably good hop situa- 
tion, with harvest well along, west 
and east. The Pacific coast has a 
fairly good crop, and the quality is 
excellent. In New York, situation rea- 
sonably satisfactory to growers, al- 
though some evidences of blue mold. 
Herewith are brief advices from our 
hop correspondents; full report of the 
hop crop of ‘10 to appear next week. 

Crop best in years. Growers refus- 
ing 13c p lb. In Sonoma Co l4c is 
offered.—[ McNeff Bros, Portland, Ore. 

Quality in this part of Ore is fine. 
No price fixed up to the second week 
in Sept.—[A. W., Marion Co, Ore. 

One Portland (Ore) dealer expresses 
opinion that growers will be free sell- 
ers at 15c or above. He reports qual- 
ity good. 

A large part of the crop here is 
contracted for. Growers are offered 
at present about l4c. Quality of hops 
is good.—[T. F. H., Marion Co, Ore. 

Quality of hops is good, rate of 
yield about 1300 Ibs, against 1200 lbs 
last year. The market is opening 
around 14@15c.—[{J. C. B., Chehalis, 
Wash. 

Appears like 1075 Ibs to an acre 
against hop yield of last year of 1050 
lbs. Quality is good and present offers 
14c throughout much of the Cal hop 
territory, writes a prominent dealer 
at San Francisco. 


New York Growers Are Firm 

No market yet, waiting for buyers. 
Hops no: all harvested. Yield about 
800 Ibs to acre. Quality choice—{M. 
A. C., Ontario Co, N Y. 

Growers confident of good price, 25c 
now being offered. Rate of yield is 
about 800 Ibs to the acre. Quality 
good.—[A. J. B., Oneida Co, N Y. 

Present price on new hops 21 @24c 
for choice. Growers inclined to hold. 
[R. M, U., Oneida Co, N Y. 

Full acreage, yield and quality good, 
farmers holding for fair price. Some 
mold, but bright weather changed 
things for the better.—[{J. H. M., Cen- 
tral Bridge, N Y 

Hop eg owers are selling new 








crop 


at 25c. Yield will be somewhat less 
than last year, but quality good.—t{J. 
P. V., Canajoharie, N Y. 

With the harvest well under way 


and operators studying crop condi- 
tions both in N Y and on the Pacific 
coast, the city markets continue dull. 
The undertone is one of comparative 
firmness, however, many growers 
showing a disposition to hold for bet- 
ter figures, and it is difficult to fairly 
quote new hops. From the crop of 
09 prime to choice N Y hops have 
sold at 20@22c p Ib, Pacifics 13@15c. 


Picking completed and early con- 
tracted hops are being delivered. Buy- 
ers are active, offering 20@23c p lb, 
but growers are indifferent about ac- 
cepting these figures. Hops are sam- 
pling fine from the bale and show ex- 
cellent quality. Yield equals last 
year’s product.—[L. W. G., Bouck- 
ville, Madison Co, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 


Utica, Sept 19—There was some 
frost in this dairy section the past 
week, but it did no damage. The corn 
crop is now practically out of danger, 
and the yield will be good. The con- 
dition of pastures and afterfeed con- 
tinues favorable, and the yield of milk 
is considerably;+larger than at this 
time last year. The weather is fine 
for curing cheese. The offerings to- 
day were all Sept make, and the qual- 
ity excellent. - Pricés of cheese were 
the same as last week, the official -quo- 
tation being I4c p Ib, and the curb 


ruling SL . official transactions 





were: 200 colored, 3140 
small colored and small white, 
all at 14c. - The sales of butter were: 


127 pkgs at 32@20 ¥e. 
3-4-5. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Sept 19, 1910 
—Last week the cattle market was 
firm early, and on Friday, with the 
exception of choice heavy steers, de- 
clined 10c. Veals continued in good 
demand at full prices. Milch cows 
ruled firm. Today 57 cars of cattle 
and 1420 calves were on sale; steers 
slow and 10@20c lower, bulls steady 
to strong, cows slow but steady. 
Steers averaging 1020 to 1440 Ibs sold 
at $5.40@7 p 100 Ibs, including 30 
cars W Va, weights 1030 to 1440 lbs, 
5.50@7, 8 cars Va, 1020 to 1440 Ibs, 
5.40 @6.65, car O, 1267 Ibs, 6.65, 2 cars 
Pa, 1116 to 1160 Ibs, 6.05@6.60, Bulls 
sold at 3.50@4.50, cows 2.25@5.50, 
veals S@11, grassers and butter- 
milks 4@5.50, good to prime westerns 
6.50 @ 7.75. 

Sheep ruled firm after the opening 
last week, closing steady. Lambs 
showed more firmness on Tuesday and 
later improved 35 @50c, closing steady. 
Today there were 46% cars of stock 
on sale. The offerings included a 
good showing of N Y and Pa lambs. 
Sheep ruled strong, lambs 15 @25c 
higher, and all stock wanted. Common 
to prime sheep sold at $3.25@5 p 100 
lbs, culls 2.50@3, medium to choice 





lambs 7@8, culls 5@5.50, yearlings 5 
@5.75. Top price for N Y state lambs 


8, av weight 74 Ibs, for Ky do 8,°W 
Va 7.90, Pa 7.75, Va 7.50, O 7.50. 

Hogs fell off after last Monday 20@ 
40c, but the market recovered a part 
of the decline later, closing firm in 
sympathy with western markets. To- 
day about 1100 head on sale, prices a 
fraction lower. Good 150 to 250-Ib 
N Y and Pa hogs sold at $9.50@9.80 
p 100 Ibs, a few choice light do and 
pigs 9.90. 

The Horse Market 

The volume of business last week 
was larger and trading more active 
than for some time past. Prices were 
fully steady on all grades. Fresh 
western horses of the draft and de- 
livery type sold at $100@290 p head, 
second-handers of all types and con- 
ditions 50@225, choice heavy drafters 


300 @ 400. Export demand almost 
nominal. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle trade 
opened in reasonably good shape 
Monday of this week; buyers inter- 


ested and all desirable classes chang- 
ing hands at fully recent prices. The 
receipts were 115 cars. Quotations 
ranged all the way from $7.50 p 100 
lbs, or possibly even more, for fcy 
steers, which were few in number, 


downward to 3.50@4 for common 
light-weight, half fat cattle. Medium 


to good beeves, weighing 1200 to 1400 


lbs were quotable at 6.50@7.25, fair 
lots, but light in weight 5@6.25. Dry 
cows, ‘bulls and cxen, suitable for 
butcher purposes 2.50@5.25, fat heif- 
ers 4@5.50. Veal calves were in ample 
supply, with 1200 received Monday, 
sales ranging 7@10.50, these indicat- 
ing advance over last week. Fresh 
cows and springers 35@65 p head. 
The hog market opened lower Mon- 
day with 40 double decks, heavy 


droves 9.70@9.80, heavy mixed 9.85@ 


9.95, medium weight sold at 10.05@ 
10.10, light Yorkers 9.60@9.90, pigs 
9.40@9.60. Sheep were 2c higher 


Monday, selling at a range of 3.25@ 
4.75 for poor to prime, outside for se- 
lected wethers, Pe bulk of the lambs 
sold at 4.50@7. 


At Buffalo, the week opened with a 
firm cattle market, Monday’s receipts 
being 150 cars. The _ situation was 
without essential change, all classes of 
buyers being. Tepresente ~d. Prime 
steers $7.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs, good lots, 
weighing 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 5.75 @7, and 
light weights 5.25@6.25. Choice heif- 
ers 450@6, butcher cows 4.50@5.40, 
common to fair bulls 3.25@3.75, stock- 
ers and feeders 3@5.25, choice milch 
cows would command as high as 65 
p head. Veal calves were wanted at 
good prices, choice lots 10.50@11.25 
common to fair 83@9. The sheep mar- 
ket was strong, Monday’s supply 70 
double decks, all kinds wanted. Good 
to best ewes and wethers 4.25@4.85 
p 100 Ibs, lambs 6.75@7.90. Hog re- 
ceipts Monday were 80 cars, and the 
market rather slow, with a_ slight 
weakness apparent. Heavy droves sold 
at 940@9.60, medium weights 9.70@ 
Ae Yorkers and choice pigs 9.85 
ao 





Tobacco Notes © 


Weather up to the middle of Sept 
very good for tobacco. With warm 
days and cool nights it is filling well. 
The An 2 seems to be of good quality. | 
“{J. P. R., Oswego Co, -N NY. 
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tae Us 


Cook Your 
Breakfast! 


Serve 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream or milk 


and notice the pleasure 
the family finds in the 
appetizing crispness and 
flavour of this delightfull 
food. 


**The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By Py vaing INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
“— i 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
” Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE, 
From the Mili Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 

How te avoid trouble ond expense caused by paints 

patios, chalking and peel peeling. Valuable information 
with ~~ Oolor Oards, Write me. DO 
can save you 


0. W. Ingersoll, 250 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, WY. 
she MONEY ON ROOFING 











buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 

rooting, fm ed yo hehe SO oat sur- 
, with cement nails complete. 

—_— Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
roofing. etter than goods that eal) at mech higher prices. 
Doa't spend a dollar on roofing until ake. 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send se money when you order Un'to Roofing. 
Satisfaction Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our unparalicied seiling pian. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. 1-24 , Cleveland, 0. 






















PILLOW NO. 858- 


While they last we will send this fine pillow 
ba) 23x21 inch size, tinted in natural colors, 
and enough embroidery floss to work the design. 
all for 20 cents. Address— 
THE ARTICRAFT co., 


DEPT. ©, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























See OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 





Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS | 


are sure to to gp and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trap, 
is pierced with a 


Ask your Dealer, 
Insist on the'V” 














Make Biz Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
f. Jesse Beery ie ac- 
knowledged tobe theworld's 


master horsem ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing morsee. and con 
quering of all ro 
fesitions have t thrilled vast 
audiences everywhere. 

e is now teaching his 
masvelously successful 
methods to others. Hie 
ayetom of Horse Training 
d Colt Breaking opens up 
® most attractive apaaveliion field to the man who 
toasters ite simrio principles 

Com: nt Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. le gladly pay $15 to a head to have 
horses ta: . tra cured of habits—to have colte 
,or ton erness. trainer can always keep 


cetera he is a chance to see the w 
Ta ands makin ting le large profits. You orld 
gan it costs to get into the 
rite my See: send you fall iculars 
and handsome boo! 


— also bi 
= circular of Beery E ap 
Prot. Jesse Beery, Ber 3 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MINERAL 
: HEAVE 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 


CIDER MAKER’S HANDBOOK 


A J. 2 ge: TROWBRIDGE. Contents: The proper- 
cider apple juice; apples, varieties and 

pt vamos for making cider; straining and 
Aitering; fermentation; pasteurization; old method 
of cider making. It is a complete for the 
— maker on a large or small scale. Illustrated. 
19 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ....ccecceseeeeeeeee $1.00 


° ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


» DWARF FRUIT TREES | 


PF. A. acan. This 
detail the 








planting, pruning, 
t. Bs = 
to be devot 


GRANGE JUDD Company, 
‘439 Lafayette Street, Wew York 





Empire State Fair in Review 
{From Page 270.] 

only one thing to indicate that the 
specimens are not mongrel fowls 
awaiting the slaughter, amg that is 
the ticket which says “official number 
(—) see catalog.” But the over-cu- 
rious spectator is more than likely 
to be told that there are no catalogs. 

What is a poultry show. for? Is it 
to bring ten times as many fowls as 
can possibly win prizes from each @x- 
hibitor’s yards? Or is it to bring out 
only the best from each yard, just 
enough to cover, perhaps, all the 
prizes? If it is not to benefit the 
public, what is the use of it? As at 
present, it certrinly does not benefit 
one-tenth of the visitors who wander 
past the unlabeled coops, perhaps 
staring with curiosity at some spfec- 
kled or topknotted specimen. What 
is need: d is som? system of labeling 
that will tell the public that this fowl 
is a Rhode Island Red and that one a 
White Wyandotte, some system 
whereby every coop will carry its own 
label, so no one will have to wait a 
moment to get the information de- 
sired. There wat no dearth of inter- 
esting material in the poultry depart- 
ment. With perhaps over-enthusiastic 
fanciers pushing the thing, how could 
there fail to be many interesting 
things among 6700 fowls? But where 
were they? 3uried! 


Farm Machinery Badly Classified 


Of all departments unsatisfactorily 
displayed, probably the farm ma- 
chinery should be placed in the lead. 
The transition state in which the fair 
is now makes it exceedingly difficult 
tu handle this department with even 
approximate satisfaction either to the 
public or to the exhibitors. It has 
seemed infeasible so far to apply any 
classification which will group simi- 
lar .machines together so the visitor 
may get a comparative view of at 
least the leaders. The hay tools should 
be close together, the grain handlers 
by themselves, the corn and potato 
planting and harvesting tools sep- 
arate, and so on. 

No better plan for doing 
come under our notice than that in 
operation at the Ohio state fair. 
There three large brick paved sheds 
with open sides provide not only shel- 
ter for the machines, but also power, 
so that despite inclement weather 
everything housed may be seen in op- 
eration and to best advantage. The 
economy of space due to this system 
can only be appreciated by being 
seen. There is not an inch of lost 
area due to offensive tent pegs, poles 
and other impediments to sight and 
progression from place to place, to 
say nothing of the danger to pedes- 
trians. At the New York state fair 
an enormous amount of space so far 
as machinery is concerned is wasted, 
first, because of the bad position of 
the buildings, and second, because ef 
the guy ropes for tents, 

As to the machinery exhibits, the 
least that can be said is that the total 
is larger than at any previous fair. 
And this was in greater variety than 
ever before. Scarcely a crop grown 
in the state but had its full quota 
of tools, and many crops had a large 
number of styles of tools to choose 
from. This prodigious display of im- 
plements speaks, perhaps, more 
strongly than any other one thing for 
the renaissance of agriculture, or, 
rather, the birth of business farming. 
It represents an interest in reducing 
the cost of production which has al- 
ready characterized the development 
of nearly every other business and is 
now spreading to the fields, the or- 
chards and barns, because the farm- 
ers are thinking more than ever be- 
fore, and because they are learning 
to appreciate more justly the value 
of time-saving, muscle-saving and 
profit-making machines in modern or 
business farming. 


this has 


” 





An Unquenchable Thirst chracter- 
izes the. water pail. Quench it at fre- 
quent intervals, and you will have a 
right to expect reciprocity. Your 
wife will bless you. 


AWARDS 


AT SYRACUSE 
Substitutes for Oats for Horses 


{From Page 276.] 

feeds substituted for oats. It was very 
readily eaten by the horses, and was 
found efficient in - maintaining the 
health and weight of the horses, 

The general conclusion reached from 
the experiments indicated that the 
health and endurance of the horses 
were the same when fed corn with a 
moderate amount of any of the three 
feeds tested as when fed corn and 
oats as a ration. When corn is worth 
50 cents per bushel, oats 40 cents, and 
oil meal $32 per ton, the average 
daily saving of expense of each day’s 
work amounted to 1.6 cents by the 
use of oil meal in the place of oats. 
Cottonseed meal was found to be fully 
as efficient in maintaining the health 
and weight of the horses, more pala- 
table and a little cheaper than oil 
meal. When corn is worth 50 cents 
per bushel, and oats 40 cents, oil meal 
has a value of fully $60 per ton for 
feeding work horses, and cottonseed 
meal is worth a trifle more than $60. 


Proper Care Lowers Unkeep Cost 


{From Page 283.] 

instance, which is used in a hilly, 
rocky country costs more to maintain 
than if it were used entirely on the 
smooth, even pavement of a city. Also 
the manner in which a car is handled 
must be taken into account. Careful 
attention to the entire car, ability to 
make necessary adjustments and re- 
pairs, and moderation at all times In 
driving and operating, are all essen- 
tial in keeping the upkeep cost of an 
automobile down to the minimum. 

The exercise of ordinary common 
sense is the price a2 man must pay if 
he wants to run his automobile with- 
out excessive expense. 

You can’t go on a joy ride and run 
into a street car or telegraph pole and 
expect to have low upkeep cost. 
Neither can you run a car without 
lubricating oil or grease, amd have 
cause for complaint when you soon 
find it necessary to replace the bear- 
ings. 

Give a good, careful driver a high- 
grade car, and you can naturally ex- 
pect low upkeep cost; but be the 
driver ever so good, if the car itself is 
faulty, high upkeep expense is the 
natural sequence. 








Clover Brings Farm Profits 


M. S. JEPSON, IOWA 

As long ago as the years 1902-3 
we raised 3500 bushels of corn per 
year from 100 acres of our land in 
western Iowa. In 1907-8 we succeed- 
ed in getting 4200 bushels per year 
from 80 acres, the other 20 acres be- 
ing in clover. The 100 acres, there- 
fore, produced an average of 700 
bushels more during the latter two 
years than it had formerly. In addi- 
tion, the land produced 30 tons of clo- 
ver each year. Valuing the corn at 
40 cents per bushel, it was worth 
$280. Figuring the clover at $6 per 
ton, it would have a value of $180. 
The raising of clover on 20 acres 
and corn on 80 acres, instead of hav- 
ing corn on the entire acreage, had 
increased the yearly crop value by 
$460. 

Our farm includes 275 acres, 
but much of this is so hilly that only 
about half can be tilled. At present 
only 120 acres are cultivated. The 
erops raised each year consist of 80 
acres of corn, 20 acres of clover, and 
20 acres of clover and oats. Previ- 
ous to the year 1904, 100 acres of 
corn and 20 acres of oats composed 
the crops. The rest of the land is 
left in permanent pasture and 
meadow. 

Before beginning to grow clover, 
we, like the rest of the farmers in the 
neighborhood, had been growing corn 
on the same land year after year. In 
th's part of Iowa corn was at that 
time, and is yet, the principal money 
crop. All farmers here knew more 
or less about growing corn, but they 
were so tied down to the habit of 
raising this crop that they overlooked 


4 


other important crops that. would mj 
only add to the income of the f. 
but. would also help keep the seh 
from becoming exhausted. 


Sowing the First Crop 


We sowed our first clover in 19 
Ten acres of cornstalk ground: wa > 
double-disked early in the spring. gy 
a- nurse crop,-1% bushels. of oats page. 
acre was sowed, and harrowed Hm, 
Immediately after this we sowed 
pounds of clover and five pounds a 
timothy per acre. This was also ce 
ered by harrowing. .The land was ig 
excellent condition and we secureé @ 
fine stand. We allowed the cattle ti» 
graze on the grass in the fall, with. 
no perceptible injury to the stanly 
However, we have since found off 
that first-year clover should not bg 
pastured too closely, as it is them 
more likely to winterkill. . 

In 1905 we sowed 20 acres in prage 
tically a similar manner. Again we 
succeeded in getting a good stan, 
The second year the crop was excéh 
lent. The soil, which is of the Mis ~ 
souri loess, or wind-formed typ 
seems to be particularly well adaptell 
to clover. We have learned that @ 
light application of barnyard manu 
on the thin spots will insure a better 
stand o1 these places. 


Cutting and Curing 


A popular argument against clover 
is that it is hard to cure. A crop 
may be lost once in a while, but we 
have never had much trouble. We 
always aim to cut our clover as near 
to the time when one-third of ths 
heads have turned brown as possible. 
The hay must not be allowed to get 
too dry before raking, or the valw 
able leaves will be lost. By carefull 
observation, the time when hay & 
ready for the barn or stack can be 
determined accurately. In all cases 
where clover is stacked outsida 
coarse grass of some kind should be 
put on top of the stack, as it sheds 
rain much better than does the clover 
itself. As for yield, we generally ge& 
1% tons per acre from the first clo- 
ver crop of the second year’s growth 
and use the second crop for pasture 

Since 1905 we have been putting 
in 20 acres of clover each year. Some 
years have given better results than 
others, but none have been unprofit- 
able. We have seen many good ef- 
fects from the new crop. Last year 
we took a good many prizes with our 
corn. We secured all this show corm 
from fall-plowed clover sod. The 
large, vigorous stalks and increased 
yields on these fields appeal to all 
corn growers, when compared with 
the sickly corn growing on land that 
has been “corned out’? and where the 
root worm and louse prosper instead 
of the corn plant. 

The $460 increase in the value of 
the crops for one year is not the only 
good point in favor of raising clover 
We find that our soil is not only ene 
riched, but that there are fewer 
weeds and insects, and the ground is 
1-ellower and easier to handle tham 
old corn land. The clover also fur- 
nishes the badly needed feeding stuff 
for balancing the corn when fed te 
live stock, especially growing animals 
We have fed it with success to fatten- 
ing cattle, stock cattle, and milck 
cows. 


Breed Sound Animals—The best 
mares should be kept upon the farm 
for breeding purposes. They should 
be of good weight, as much heavie? 
than 1400 pounds as it is possible to 
get them without sacrificing too much 
type. They should be sound, of clean, 
strong bone, and of good disposition. 
Soundness is a point too often over 
looked. The prevailing opinion is 
that any mare able to walk will pro- 
duce a good, healthy colt. The va- 
rious blemishes, such as _  spavins 
curbs and ringbones, are not trans- 
missible, but there is no doubt that 
the disposition to acquire these blem=-" 
ishes is often directly transmitted 
Use breeding stock that is free from 
disease, and sound in every respect 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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H. D. CLAYTON, KANSAS 


As Farmer Brown started off to 
town, he told his hired man, Sam, to 
hoe the cabbage in the garden. Sam 
looked them over, found no weeds to 
use the hoe on, hung the hoe on the 
fence, and went about other work 
until Mr Brown returned. The farmer 
saw the neglected cabbages and the 
hoe hanging on the fence and asked 
Sam for an explanation. Sam said 
that there were no weeds among the 
eabbages, therefore they did not need 
hoeing. 

Now, Farmer Brown was a reason- 
able man and Sam was an intelligent 
gort of a fellow.. The farmer knew 
that Sam was mistaken, and he con- 
cluded to show his hired man why he 
was mistaken. It had rained recent- 
ly and the surface of the ground was 


beginning to get dry and form a 
crust. Mr Brown knew that the 
moisture was pouring outg of the 


ground through that crust ‘at a very 
rapid rate, and he knew that a good 
hoeing was necessary in order to keep 
the moisture from escaping. He told 
this to Sam, but Sam said that the 
hot sun was pulling the water out 
of the ground, and he could not see 
how digging up the ground with the 
hoe would prevent it. He said the 
sun would dry the ground out all the 
faster if it was loosened up. 

Mr Brown invited Sam to listen to 
him while he explained matters. So 
they went into the garden. Mr Brown 
picked up a hard, dry clod about the 
size of a tin cup, carried it to the 
water tank and held it over the wa- 
ter, lowering it until the edge of the 
clod came in contact with the water. 
The water entered the clod and rap- 
idly spread upward through it, al- 
though but a small portion of the 
clod was below the surface of the 
water in the tank. It was plainly evi- 
dent that the lump of dirt would soon 
become saturated if held in that po- 
sition, and Sam was beginning to do 
some thinking; but he could still see 


‘no reason for the water being drawn 


up through the dirt, except that the 
sun was pulling & up. Mr Brown 
then got another cloed, dipped up a 
bucket of water from the tank, and 
they went into the stable, where the 
sun could not shine on the operation. 
The clod became saturated with wa- 
ter the same as before. 

Sam was now becoming very much 
interested. He could readily see that 
something else besides the sun was 
doing the pulling. Mr Brown also 
called Sam’s attention to the fact that 
the oil in a lamp would be drawn up 
through the wick, whether the lamp 
Was lighted or not; and that if the 
end of the wick hung over the edge 
of the lamp, the oil would be drawn 
out of the lamp and fall on the out- 
side. Sam was now ready to under- 
stand the meaning of capillary at- 
traction. Mr Brown explained to him 
that the water was drawn up through 
and between the fine particles of soil 
by a force caused by the attraction 
between the little particles, which 
constantly pulls the water between 
them in every direction. The cioser 
the particles of soil are packed to- 
Bether the stronger that force be- 
comes. It pulls the moisture to the 
Surface of the ground, and then it 
€vaporates by the action of the sun 


and wind. 
This capillary force is stronger 
than the force of gravity, and we 


Must take both of these forces into 
Consideration in the study of dry 
farming. We loosen up the surface 
of the soil in order to break the con- 
nection between the soil particles and 
thus destroy th capillary force. This 


holds the nioisture between the loos- | 


ened surface, preventing it from 


‘Teaching the surface of the ground to 


ome evaporated by the sun and 
Wind. The loosened surface, while 
being a poor medium through which 
Capillary force can act to draw- the 
Moisture upward, becomes 4 very ex- 
eelient medium through which the 
force of gravity can pull the water 


‘Gowaward that falls on the surface. 





.ing”’-is a very simple thing to under- 


things to Sam so he could understand 
them, and told him that “dry farm- 


stand, consisting, as it does, in keep- 
ing the surface of the ground loose, 
so as to keep the moisture in by de- 
stroying capillary: force, and so as to 
let gravity force more readily pull 
the water down into the ground when 
it rains. 

Sam thanked Farmer Brown for 
patiently explaining these things to 
him. Then he went out to the gar- 
den, took the hoe down from the 
fence, and hoed the cabbages before 
dark. He had learned that capillary 
attraction is second only to a crop of 
weeds in pulling water out of the 
soil. 


Washington County Farming 


INA LONG, MARYLAND 








The peach crop is about over. Last- 
year the fruit lasted about two weeks 
longer. This year it was very plentiful 
and did not command the price re- 
ceived last year. The best are selling 
for $1.50. The Salways are about the 
latest variety of yellow peach grown 
here. It was being picked last week. 
The trees were so full that the fruit 
did not size up well. 

An Elberta peach tree planted in 
1901 bore 47 bushels of peaches in 
three years. In 1908 it bore 11 bush- 
els. In 1909 16 bushels and in 1910 20 
bushels, its limbs spreag4lfeet from 
tip to tip and the trunk is 30 inches in 


circumference. The price of land is 
increasing. A 40-acre farm P< - 
foss brought $225 an ac, «gh 


a complaint of Stanley Kline and oth. 
er interested persons the Hagerstown 
and Boonsboro turnpike has been con- 
demned. This road is a portion, of 
the old National pike and has been 


very much out of repair for some 
time, 
There is talk of a new railroad 


coming through Hagerstown. It will 
be constructed through Boonsboro, 
starting in the south and passing 
through to the northern cities. This 
will mean an increase in trade and 
population for our little. city. 

The farmers are beginning to cut 
their corn. They find it much bet- 
ter than they had hoped. The dry 
weather injured it some, but the other 
crops are good and no one has any 
reason to complain. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
the demand for fruit is only mod- 
erate, and dealers complain especially 





of the market for cantaloups, prob- 
ably due to the cool weather. Fruits 
have bee ‘n plentiful supply. Green 


vegetabies aave held quite firm, poul- 
try and eggs steady. Potatoes 75@ 
80c p bu, Va sweets $2@2.25 p bbl, 
onions 65@75e p bu, cabbage 75@S85c 
p bbl, tomatoes 60@75c p bu, green 
peppers 90c@1 p hamper, cucumbers 
90c@1 p_bskt, honey 17@18e p Ib, 
apples 3.75@4 p bbl, peaches 135@ 
0 p cra, grapes 15 @ 2c p bskt, 
pee te 2 p bx, navy beans 2.95@ 
bu, corn T0@7l1c, oats 37@38c, 
timothy hay 18.50@18.75 p ton, clover 
14@14.50, rye straw 8.75@9.25, oats 
7@7.50, middlings 28@29, bran 23.50 
@24. Live fowls 15@16e = ducks 
17@18ce, dairy butter 27@ emy 32 
@33c, cheese 18@19c, eggs 26@27c p 
doz. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is oné of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to , sell _or exchange. 
T ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
umber counts 
must accompany each order, 
address on, a8 we cannot 
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Write 
Cockranvilic. Pa. 
ye 1 
ee lee ; 
winning * middle 
LARD WALRATH, Fort Pain, NY. 


LARGE ENGLISH le ge 4 sows April far- 
row, $14 each, eligible to ney. JABON EVER- 
ETT, RD No 1, Saugerties, N Y. 

ey SHEEP, Shorthorn cattle, Shetland 

for a. Ratisfoction guaranteed. J. B, 
CATHER. ¥ Va. 














monthly, and brakemen, $80, all railroads. 
rience unngcessary; no strike. Promotion to 
econducters. Hailroad employ: bea dquartere—over 
500 men to monthly. State age. as | 
stamp. WAY ASSOCIA + Dept 117, 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 

WANTED—Railway mail clerks, government clerfs, 

Examinations everywhae 

October and November 12th. Salary $600 to 
Country residents eligible. Comes tien le 
ficient. Preparation free, inted, 


unless 
for information. AMERICAN IL 
SCHOOLS, Dept 238, Rochester. N Y. 











LARGE —_ English Yorkshires, new 
blood. = oe now ready. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, 

TERED yearling Holstein bull, richly bred 


in "De Ral blood. F. 0. 
Penn Yan, N Y. 


WATKINS, Mail Route 7, 





ad ire. BagTEnN me egae eugran eed gis 





0 I C SWINE—Make a 
= earth; try us. G, W. 


\ 


a | of this breed; 
FRISBIE, Savona, 





toma Write vor trial Pan and free 
OZMENT, lie Louis. 
= 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





LARGE BREED of P C ‘ervice boars and some 
young pigs for sale. B. 8. DETRICK, Sugar Bun, Pa. 


suensnons BULLS and hetfers, -— wm pg 
rams. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, Clayaville, Pa. 








FOR ee Shre sapeiiee yearling rams. 
Address . 3 MILLER, Clifton, N Y. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS, 16 “aed fine, $6. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa 














REGISTERED O 1 C -. Siow strain. ANSEL 
FAUCETT, Dundee, New 
LARGE ENGLISH Feng sasas pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 
River- 


O01 C PIGS, good stock, WM H. YOUNG, 
head, L I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHERE I8 YOUR LOOSE MONEY ?—Is it earning 
all that it should? Why not try some of the Old 
Reliabie’s securities? A few shares available now. 
Write at once. HERBERT MYRICK, President 

Judd Co, Editor-in-Chief American Agricul- 
turist, 439 Lafayette St, New York. 


PERPETUAL | WICK for lamps and oil stoves; better 
light, less oil, no trimming, smell, smoke or besben 








fine chance for agents J 7 A, B, 
cize mailed, 10c; omnes For PY 2. 
cannot be excelled. VITRUM: WORKS. Den P, 
Warren, KR L 





MENDING TISSUE, black, white or brown. b——4 | 








box, either color or assorted, by mail, 25¢; 1 dozen. 
le; packages 60c. Stiffened o.lver thimble given with 
new customers who send 25¢ of more. 
viTRUM W WORKS, Dept T. Warren, R I. 
FERTILIZER LIME—For pig. etc, seddress 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, 
EGGS AND POULTRY 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS in Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb White Leg- 


eae at attractive prices. 
tion before placing your order. T' LINB 
POULTRY CO, Fairview Farms, Mifiinburg, Pa. 


FPOREST LAWN poultey farm, Single Comb White 
cockerels, each, from winter laying strain. 
GEO L. DRAKE, | Dams, N Y. 


COLORED MUSCOVY 
handsome as pea fowl. 1f 
BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, N Y 

CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTON and White P 
Rock cockerels, cheap, to make room. G. BR. CLARK, 
Corinna, Me. 


ONE HUNDRED thoroughbred 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Baliston Lake, 


WHITE Re mr 6 pullets and cockerel, $5; 
single com’ W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


263-EGG STRAIN a Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


Write us for our pro 
be MIFF 














Buf Plymouth. 
N Y. 














a... SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle and_ rabbit 
; good trailers, = a few puppies. AMBROSE 
TAYLOR: West Chester, Pa. 





FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, broken to gun and 
field and guaranteed. Stamp for reply. H. 
LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


FERRETS a panuer hounds. CHAS FOS- 
TER. Wellington. 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
leasure to answer 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


oreawnmet PLANTS, 6 60 varieties. Asparagus 
roots. RY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 














WANTED—RKailway mail clerks; 
12; thousands appointed ; igh salary; prepare now; 
vernment 
R, 8 
TELEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 





120 ACRES ALL , EQUIPPED, a a, 


oreewe 


af: 
ut 
ight 


orcha: 
loam easily worked fhelds big 
corn, potatoes, etc, which bring high prices 
markets; painted cottage house wi runn 


He 


Drice 

cows, poultry, 2 mowing machines, horse 
separator and all other equipment; for all 
traveling instructions to see this and 

to move nt in and be comfortable, wii 
and — neluded, from = ae see Page 


Strout’ a § yr Catalog N 
tion 1096, 
York. 


FE : 
li 


7 
itz 


copy 
A. STROUT, e West sth 





CROPS, LIVE STOCK and machinery, 150 scres; 
$3800; easy terms. Everything ready for business 
and immediate profit on this well-located, 
making farm; only 2 miles to rallroad, 
station; cuts 
crops ; 25 cows, large quantity wood; 160 
trees; 9-room hovse with water, 3 big barns, 
house, oes house, henhouse, —_ are two 


horses, 3 choice cows, heifer, bull, 12 ——, “ 
all machinery, 16 acres oats, 15. acres wheat, 6 
acres wheat and rye; K4 $3800, Li cial Bhotes 


‘a of pretty residence and deta and 

| hundreds of other splendid farms, nearly all with 
live stock, tools and crops included, page 433, 
Bargains, copy free. 








Strout’s Biggest Farm 
Station 1096, E. A. STROUT. 47 W Mth st, | f 4 





103 ACRES; $3700; cans pn as $2000 income 

last year. Splendid ‘potato 

eral farm; 
bors 


wood la is all tillable, = 
ductive; good 2-story, 11- house, 2 
i finish, big ra, other 5 estate 
must be settled, only $3700, part 
of and traveling directions to see 
and other big money-making ferms, many with live 
stock, machinery and growing -rops included, Page 
6, ““Strout's ym Catalog No 30,” copy free. Sta- 
tion 1096, E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th St, N Y. 





FOR SALE—-Farm of 112 acres, twelve-room - 
nace-heated house, tenant house, three barns im 


* | ra 4 out buildings, running water and electric nee 
village. 


and ae ~, > ‘-— 
$10,000. Terms, wit 
~ ag 5S FARM SUENCY, a Tioga 





NEW JERSEY FARMS for sale. Choice 





lington Co, N J. : 
t 


OKLAHOMA FARMS for sale, 
Outshome offers the greatest returns on your 
rther information gladly given, J. 
GILLESPIE. Tulea, Okla, 


VIRGINIA STOCK and grain farm 912 acres, 6% 
miles from county ei 300 


ture and 
MANN, Amelia, Va. 
an 220 ACRES $6000. 


ing 3 ff “ii 








Fruit belt, Excellent 

12 acres fruit. 
gies, berries, peaches. 200 others. Catalog. Gee 
Goodelie, Geneva, N Y. 














oosp any 4 pe ay ser at rea- 
sonable — near parts state. Cat- 
ous free to eas : buyers. NORTHERN REALTY 
Syracuse, N 
101 ACRES NEAR TOWN sell; yg for 
jon ; —_, 7 T1100 rw we 
GEORGE 

| wood, Del. 

DESIRABLE FARMS for sale, o. sizes and 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents 2 Word 





AGENTS WANTED 


squnte— Sey book. Greatest bonanza ever of- 
fered. Complete story of yen Conquest of the 
as, by Wright Brothers, Curtiss, Paulham, Broox- 
ins and others. How to jou and = an aeroplane. 

} 4 G itustrations 4 $1. Best terms. 
Outfit free. J. 8. ZIEGLER 





AGENTS—$5 da‘ selling our Handy Tool; 12 
one. seller, Sample free. 
ra ANY. 453 Third St, Dayton, 
























| LYTLE, Fredericksburg, 0. 
| 


prices, near Ithaca. school, church railroad. 
Write for lists. SETH McFALL, Ludlowvilte, NY. 


70 ACKES, handsome, furnace-heated modern 
house, $2800, half cash. Bought two years ago for 
$3800. COLERBROOK, East Brookfield, Mass. 

160 ACRES pernevE© land ia well 
located. Will take $3500 if taken at once. c. 











RM BARGAIN catalog freee NEW ENGLAND 
Portland, Me. 


| FA 
| FARM AGENCY, 





Belted Cattle, V 








A A Heads the List ‘ 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: rey to yours 
of recent date would say t I keep 
no exact record of results from my 
advertising either in American Agri- 
culturist or other advertising, but I 
know the Agriculturist has always 
brought satisfactory results. I adver- 
tise but little, and the American 
Aericulturist is at or near the head 
of the list of papers that I have used. 
I_have orders booked for more calves 
than I shall have dropped this year, 
I may need your columns a little —s 
to customers for some good R IE 
a aston Dutch- 
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Tulse real estate, | 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Ano 





Cattle | 
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Pitesburg 

















At Chicago, a moderate degree of 
activity may be noted in the cattle 
market, yet salesmen have been 
obliged to work hard to maintain 
values. The fact is, receipts at all 
western points have been running 
somewhat larger, and while the 
dressed beef and shipping trade 
wanted a good many cattle they took 
advantage of the surroundings. Really 
good to choice native steers sold about 
as well as at any time recently, but 
it was more difficult to move _ the 
medium grades, sand especially those 
which butchers maintained would not 
dress out particularly well, net to 


Bross, 
While a few cattle crossed the scales 
every day at better than 8c p Ib, with 
top quotations around $8.25@8.35, the 
bulk of the supply of really good to 
choice dressed beef and shipping steers 
‘went at 6.50@7.50, with large num- 
‘bers of light to medium droves under 
Gc. Receipts of cattle at the six lead- 
ing western markets this year to date 
show an increase of nearly 200, 


A good many farmers had orders in 
to buy stock cattle to reship to the 
country to place on autumn pastures, 
thence moving into the winter feed 
lots. In competition with this class 
of buyers the killers took many light 
weight steers for butcher purposes. As 
a result stockers and feeders were 
held with considerable firmness. Dry 
cows and bulls, canning stock, fat 
heifers, etc, were in usual demand. 
Choice milkers and springers were 
easily salable at $50@ p head. 

In the hog market much activity 
was noted, and after a price decline 
early last week better buying resulted, 
choice light weights closely crowding 
the 10c point. All classes of buyers 
were operating. Select packing and 
shipping sold at $9.25@9.50, fcy lots a 
further premium, light hogs 9@9.50. 
‘Packers found plentiful supplies at 
8.40@ 8.60. A reason for the high price 
level is very apparent when it is noted 
that receipts of hogs at the six west- 
ern markets during the first nine 
months of this year are 2,400,000 head 
short of a year ago. 

The sheep trade was heavy, prices 
fairly steady, everything wanted. 
Western wethers $4.40@4.65 p 100 Ibs, 
native wethers 4.25@4.75, fat ewes 4.10 
04.40. Lambs were in qPoatitn) sup- 
ply, prices ranging at for choice, 
western downward to 5@5.50 for poor 
and thin natives. 


The Horse Market 


Autumn activity is discernible, and 
there is a marked inquiry, yet buyers 
are slow to follow any upward price 
movement. Draft horses $175@275 for 
choice to extra, express 150@225. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
. STANDARD GRADEA, WITH COMPARISONS 


“@ash or | Wheat corn Oats 
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At Chicago, wheat has been under 
considerable pressure, with some new 
low price levels established. Trade 


. has been inclined to bearish construc- 


tion on the statistics, and under the 
news of the day in both domestic and 
foreign ports. The new crop now ap- 
pearing is recognized as better than 
one time seemed possible, and some 
recent trade estimates point to a 
larger exportable surplus than a year 
ago. Coincident; is the fact of a rea- 
sonably good Canadian crop in spite 
ef more or less drouth in the western 
provinces, this wheat being destined 
=) for the English markets, which 
pri Boel for bargains. Rus- 

reported 


hunting 
asia is rt shipping more wheat 


THE LATEST MARKETS — 


and western Europe has refused to 
meet efforts to market our breadstuffs 
at full prices... Exports of wheat and 
flour continue small. 

Locally, No. 2 on winter wheat in 
store has been quoted around 95c p 
bu, northern spring a sharp. pre- 
mium; Sept wheat 95@96c, Dec 
selling above and below 9c, and May 
around $1.06. The movement of new 
winter wheat. has been somewhat 
smaller, as farmers are busily en- 
gaged in autumn seeding. Argentina 
is talking an increased acredge under 
the new crop to be harvested in Jan. 
In our own spring wheat territery 
threshing is well along, returns va- 
riable. 

In: corn every day showing freedom 
from frost counts ‘in ultimate crop 
production, and the market is. very 
sensitive of this fact. The price tend- 
ency has been lower under the Delief 
that the crop, particularly early 
planted, is -maturing rapidly, and 
much of it out of the way of frost. 
This has been the talk in board of 
trade circles, with fine weather so 
general in the corn belt. Old No 2 
corn. in store 56@56%c p bu, Dec 
(new corn) 58@54c, May 56@56%c. 

In oats some price concessions 
were made, this followed by fair re- 
covery under moderate support, 
Standard eats in store 34@34%ec p 
bu, Dec quotable around 35@36c. 

Rye was dull and fairly steady in 
tone, with No 2 to go to store about 
73c p bu, and Dec nominally 74@75c. 

The barley trade has shown fair 
activity and general steadiness under 
a good demand for all grades. Malt- 
ing barley 65@75c p bu, feed grades 
40 @ 65c. 

Timothy seed offerings. somewhat 
larger, demand tame, based on $9.50 
@9.70. p 100 Ibs for prime; clover 
weaker at 12@16 for poor to choice. 

At New York, the grain trade 


showed no disposition to support 
prices, in view of generally favorable 
advices from the west, Export bus- 
iness was dull and domestic trade fair. 
In cash transactions No 2 red winter 
wheat was quotable at $1.08@1.04 p 
bu, No 2 mixed corn 63@63%c, stand- 
ard oats 39@39%c, choice white oats 
39% @40c, rye 7916@80c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these, country consignees must 
pay eer and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans 

At. New York, trade is quiet and 
feeling steady. Domestic medium and 
pea beans $2.70@2.75 p bu, marrow 
2.90@3.15, red kidney 4.30@4.50, yel- 
low eye 3.25@8.35, Cal lima 3.20@3.25. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, trade is quiet, with a 
fair demand for evaporated apples, 
choice old stocks being held with com- 
parative firmness at 10@lILlic p Ib, fair 
to good at 8@9c; raspberries 21@ 22c, 
cherries 18@14c. 


Eggs 

At New York, current receipts in- 
clude a goed many eggs which are 
not of a@-eharacter to command the 
top price around 36@38c p doz, these 
being the quotations for nearby hen- 
nery stock. So-called fresh eggs from 
a distance sell at 27@30c, refrigerator 
stock 24@ 26c, 

At Boston, eggs from cold storage 
are moving at 25@27c p doz, strictly 
fresh lots from nearby henneries 34 
@37c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, fair trade reported, 
but undertone one of some easiness. 
Coarse corn meal $1.35@1.40 100 
lbs, ‘brewers’ meal 1.41@1.42, malt 
88 @ 90c. 

Buffalo gluten feed is quoted in car 
lots, spot case, at $27.95 p ton at New 
York rate points, and 28.35 at Boston 
rate points. 

Trading has been more active in 
cottonseed meal during the last week 
or 10 days. Choice meal is now quoted 
at $32@32.50 p ton, Boston rate 
points, with prime meal about 1% dis- 
count. These are wholesale prices in 
car lots, spot cash and the New York 
quotation is 40@50c p ton under 
Boston, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, receipts. of season- 
able varieties are ample for all pres- 
ent requirements. Peaches 50c@$1.25 
p bskt, Bartlett pears 5@6 p_ bbl, 
Seckel 2.75@4.50, Sheldon 3@4. Of- 
ferings of grapes are larger, 


mostly from Hudson valley, Niagara 
65c @1 case, _Concord 50@80c. 
Jersey. muskmelons 75¢ @1.50 p. stand- 
ard ‘cra, Col 1.75@2.75, Cape Cod 
cranberries dull at 6@6.50 p bbl. 


Potatoes 

At New York, receipts are increas- 
ing and offerings generally liberal. 
The market is healthy, however, the 
trade taking very kindly to the new 
stock, which is generally. satisfactory 
in quality. N Y potatoes $1.50@2.10 p 
bag of 1.80 lbs, Me 1.25@1.,85, LI 1.75 
@2.15 -p. bbl, Jersey 1.50@2.10. Wast- 
ern Shore sweet potatoes 1.75@2.15 p 
bbl, Va do 1.25@1.75, Jersey 2@2.50. 


Poultry 
At New York, a good trade is noted, 
with a general feeling of firmness so 
far as the better grades of stock are 
concerned, In live poultry spring 
chickens are salable at 14@15c p ib, 
choice fowls 15@16c, turkeys dull at 
15@ 16¢, ducks 14@15c, geese 12@13c. 
In dressed poultry choice stock weigh- 
ing 3% ‘to 4 lbs ea is wanted, and 
somewhat scarce. Such will command 
16@18c p tb; Phila broilers 20@25c p 
lb, squabs 40@60c p lb, roasting 

chickens 17@21c p tb. 


Vegetables 

At New York, the season is about 
over for green corn and cueumbers. 
Cauliflower is in liberal supply, but 
selling well at $3.25@5 p bbl for 
N Y ,and $1.50@3.25 for L I grown. 
Eggplant 75c@$1.25 p bbl, green pep- 
pers 75¢c@$1.50, cabbage 3@6 p 100: 

Wool 

At New York, a fair trade is noted 
in a new clip. Price changes have 
been unimportant for 2 to 3 weeks. 
Bearing upon the general situation, 
Justice, Bateman Co, wool dealers ‘of 
Philadelphia, say that three very en- 
couraging factors include the admitted 
scarcity of finished goods, the light 
supply of raw wool at the mills and 
the cheapness of both wool and tex- 
tiles made of wool. 


Cranberries iicsbaiaane to Move 


Market scarcely established. Qual- 
ity of cranberries good, weather hot. 
Growers have some disposition to sell. 
{G. H. H., Ocean Co, N J 

The opening price to growers is 
about $5.50 p bbl for fruit somewhat 
lisht in color.—{J. B. L., Vincentown, 

J. 





We are now shipping Early Blacks 
in car lots at $5.50 p bbl. The cran- 
berry c 2p in this part of the state is 
good.—[J. J. W., New Lisbon, N J. 

Frosts and worms interfered with 
the best development of the crop, but 
fruit is good and fair in color. Open- 
ing pric: of cranberries at shipping 
station is $5 p bbl: Buyers inclined 
to hold.—[ Willjam Dunn, Barnstable 
Co, Mass. 

The fruit is not uniform in quality. 
A prominent grower at Warrens, Mon- 
roe Co, Wis, writing for that county 
and also Jac’sson Co, confirms this 
report, but adds that some growers 
are selling fruit at $6@9 p bbl. It 
is fair to presume the outside price 
is only in a small way. 


Early Varieties Short in Massachusetts 

The opening price for cranberries 
is $5 p bbl at station, growers in- 
clined te hold. Heavy frost in June 
interfered with crop, but quality and 
color are good.—[{E. H., South 
Easton, Mass. 

This is the poorest cranberry season 
I ever had except in ’03. Some grow- 
ers are selling at $5 p bbl.—[Capt C. 
H. Turner, Barnstable Co, Mass. 

There will probably be a shortage 
in this vicinty of 20 to 25%, due to 
frosts in the spring. Cranberries are 

ood in color. Present price is $5@ 

p bbl—[{A. B. Childs, Barnstable 
Co, Mass. 

The crop of Early Black cranber- 
ries is smaller than usual. Late va- 
rieties, such as Howe,: while some- 
what under a normal in quantity, 
show really a larger quantity of fruit 
in bogs than the early sorts. I esti- 
mate 60,000 bbls in the East Carver 
district. The opening price at ship- 
ping station is $5.60 to $6 p bbl.—{F. 
A. Demond, Plymouth Co, Mass. 

Some sales of cranberries at $5 p 
bbl at shipping station. The quality 
and color both good, but hindrances 
to 1910 crop include frost and worms. 
{T. T. V., Carver, Mass. 

I will have about 100 bbls cranber- 
ries. Present pr:.e is p bbl.—[D. 
B. C., Yarmaquthport, Mass. 

Early berries look 25% short of last 
year, late a normal crop. Growers 
here are selling at $5 p bbl.—[A. P. 
H., South Carver, Mass. 





Early Blacks are running short of | 
; a 


PUZZLED ae 
Sometimes, to Raise 
Children 


Hard Work, 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more 
accurate, in selecting the right king - 
of food to fit. the body, than that of 4 
adults. Nature works more accurate. ~ 
ly through the children, 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little 
boy had long been troubled with weak 
digestion. We could never persuade 
him to take more than one taste of 
any kind of cereal food, He was @ 
weak little chap and we were puzzled 
to know what to feed him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape- 
Nuts. Well, you never saw a child 
eat with such a relish, and it did me 
good to see him. From that day on 
it seemed as though we could almost 
see him grow. He would eat Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and supper, and f 
think he would have liked the foog 
for dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance 
is something wonderful. ” 

“My husband had never fancied ce 
real foods of any kind, but he became 
very fond of Grape-Nuts and has been 
much improved in heakh since us- 
ing it. 

“We are now a healthy family and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children whe 
were formerly afflicted with rickets 
i was satisfied that the disease was 
caused by lack of proper nourish 
ment. They showed it. So I urged 
her to use Grape-Nuts as an experi- 
ment and the result was almost magi- 
cal. 

“They continued the food and toe 
day both children are well amd strong 
as any ‘children in this city, and, of 
course, my friend is a firm believer 
in Grape-Nuts, for she has the evi- 
dence before her eyes every day.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville” 
found in pkgs. ‘There's a Reason,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humana 
interest. . 





Sent, postpaid, om receipt of the advertised prict. 


First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid 
little book heayaen written from a practical point 
of view to filf a place in dairy literature 
needed. It embodies underlying princi 
in the handling of milk, delivery to factory, shi> 
ping station, and tke manufacture of batter on the 
farm. The book is just the thing for the every 
day dairyman and shoul in the hands of 
farmer in the country. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
pages. Cloth. Net 


Practical Dairy Bacteriology 


By DR. H. W. CONN. In the last few rears there 
has developed in our large cities a keen interest @ 
the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there # 
no more important subject affecting the milk pre 
dueer, distributer or consumer than their relation’ 
to the bacteria of milk, and public health offices 
are also recognizing the subject as one of w 
they must take cognizance. Al! dairy students today 
must learn the facts which are known, and no 
course is complete without a full consideration 
this subject. Fully illustrated with 8 original 
pee. 40 pages. 5%4x8 inches. 


1.25. ey 
Clean Milk 2 

y 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. In this book the s& 
forth practical methods for the excl oe 

of bacteria from milk, and how to prevent com’ = 
ination of milk from the stable to the cousuea i 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 146 pages. Cloth ......+- st 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products j 

By L. L. VAN SLYKE. This is a clear and “s. 

cise discussion cf the approved methods of t 

milk and milk products. 

in the various methods 

are handled with rare in 

can be fully understood by a 

in the hands of every dirs : 
Tilustrated. 214 pases. rt 


Cloth. 


manner that 1, 
The book should 
teacher or student. 


Profitable Dairying a 
By C. L. PECK. A practical guide to mnccesstl 
subject. ia 
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fast year’s crop, but hepe for better 
# late varieties. Some selling of early 
eanberries at $5@5.50 p bbl. The 
|) crop hasbeen greatly overestimat- 
ei, unless there should prove a big 
yield of late berries.—[F. F. M., 
Wareham,. Mas; 

Cranberries are .good in quality, 
early varieties opening at $5.50 p bbl 
gnd some selling.—[T. D.. C., ‘Wareé- 
bam, Mass. 

The crop is medium at Vincentown, 
nw J, writes one correspondent, and 
gome farmers selling at $5 p bbl. 

On Sept 10 heavy frost cut crop 
‘badly, Only about one-third had been 
picked prior to frost. No price named 
get. Crop a disappointment in'-bulk, 
“ut good in quality.—[J. F. H., Ber- 
in; Wis. 

Wisconsin cranberries will not be 
seady for market before Oct 1, writes 
ene of the leading growers from 
‘Grand Rapids, Wis. His estimate is 
about 14,000 bbls for the state. Spring 
‘frosts, insect pests and the summer 
drout’ hurt the crop and the sharp 
frost of Sept 10 cut into the harvest. 

Growers are inclined to sell. Cran- 


berries good : color, aithough rather 
small.—[J. W. F.,.Cranmoor, Wis. 
For Juneau, Monroe and Jackson 


eounties we estimate 7000 bBls cran- 
berries. Water was held on the bogs 
foo long in the spring. Quality of 
{ it is good and growers will sell.— 
{D. & D., Mather, Wis. 

Growers are selling here at $5 p 
bbl. Cranberries very good in color 
‘and quality.—[R. C. R., Carver, Mass. 

I estimate 5000 bus in the River- 
head district. The quality is good and 
some new cranberries have already 
been shipped.—[S. H. W., Riverhead 
Cc, N Y. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1910. .31% @32 81@31% 28% @30 
1909.. 31@31% 34 29.% 
1908.. 26 26% 24 
1907.. 29 29% 23 


At New York, butter in fair de- 
mand, but trade not particularly ac- 
tive. For strictly fresh cmy a quick 
outlet prevailed, while butter lacking 
fomewhat in quality was inclined to 
‘drag. The very bést emy was quoted 
_at 31% @3ic p ib, and the quality’ of 
‘the butter the last few days has shown 
gome improvement; firsts. -27@20c, 
dairy 28@80c, packing-.stock 23@ Z5c. 

The Cheese. Market 

At New York, a generally steady 
eheese' miarket prevails. Situation de- 
void of new feature. Choice to fey 
lots were quoted at 15@17c¢ p lb, good 
to prime 14@ 15c, skims 10@13c. 

At Cuba, NY, 1575 bxs cheese sold 
-at 14°%%c¢ p Ib. 

' At Canton; N Y, 2100 ‘bxs cheese 
“gold at 14c; also 1900 tubs cmy butter 
at 291%4c. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales on 
board of trade 4000 bxs at 14@14%c 
for large and twins, 

At Boston, cmy butter in fair de- 
mand at 31@32c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3%c p gt to the shipper in 
the 26-c one, or $1.81 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. The market is 
amply supplied, the inereased rate and 
the cooler weather conspiring to bring 
about this condition. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
'40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 
17 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


BE 6 04's coablod oosss 85,152 3,018 
Susquehanna .....- ~-- 9,402 50 
we Bhore’ csaccesscs 2,550 675 


54,250 3,150 


Lackawanna 
r 67,910 5,050 


N YC (long haul) .. 


N YC (short haul) ... 10,200 50 
0 ONES ee 39,490 2,156 
Lehigh Valley ........ 28,200 980 


Homer Ramsdell line 2.720 54 
8,632 180 


Other sources ........ 1,722 65 
BONS 0s pe os 270,231 15,423 


At Chicago, milk prices to farmers 
in the Chicago territory are to rule 
higher the coming winter. Interests 
have conferred, and there- is .an- 
nounced a substantial advance in the 


‘Wholesale price of milk for the pro- 


ducer without an increase in the cogt 
‘to the consumer. This settled the semi- 
@nnual aljustment of milk prices. The 
Average price for the six months be- 
ephing Oct 1 is $1.86 2-3 p 100 Ibs, or 
2c p at to the farmer... This. is 20c 
Righer than the average for the samé 
Period last year, 


/ 





OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat 99¢c@ 
$1:01 p bu, corn 59@60c, white oats 
37c; rye @@Tic. The market is firm 
for mill feeds, bran 21.75@22 p ton, 
middlings 23.50@24. Receipts of tim- 
othy _ hay are considerable heavier, but 
still the offerings are not sufficient to 
meet the heavy demand and the mar- 
ket continues firm with a tendency to 
go a little higher. Timothy hay 18,50 
@19 p ton, clover. 12.25@12.75, rye 
straw 7@8, oat 5.50@6. The butter 
market remains about the same, with 
liberal receipts continuing; the de- 
mand is only moderate and 
prices hola barely steady ; emy 
31@32c p lb, dairy 22c, cheese in 
fair demand at 15@itc. Eggs are 
rather easy, offerings are liberal and 
requests are not numerous endugh to 
keep the market cleaned up; prime 
firsts bring 23c p doz, ordinary firsts 
19c. Most classes of poultry are stady 
and in good demand; prices have 
changed but little during the past few 
weeks; spring chickens .13@15c p Ib, 
live fowls 18%c, ducks 10@12c, 
spring lambs 5@5%c, unwashed wool 
22@23c. Cantaloups are a little easier; 
pony crates sell at 1@1.25.. The of- 
ferings of peaches have been quite 
liberal, but as the season advances 
the market gets firmer; northern O 
Elbertas have brought 2.25@2.50 
bu, Va and Del 5Uc p hamper, and 
1.25@1.50 p cra. The market for pears 
is rather quiet; Bartletts from N Y 
sell at 2@2.25 p bu, Seeckeis 2@2.25. 
Home-grown grapes 15@20c p bskt. 
The offerings of new applies have been 
increased a little; the demand is good 
and prices have been holding quite 
firm; the best stock sells at 2.75@3 p 
bbl, Maiden Blush 2@2.25 p bu 
Damson plums 2.50@2.75. Buyers 
continue to show a preference for 
outside potatoes over the home-grown 
offering, principally because of size 
and quality} bulk potatoes have been 
bringing 70c p bu on track, home- 
grown 2@2.25 p bbl.. The market for 
sweet potatoes is rather quiet, fcy 
Jersey stock brings 2.75@3 p _ bbl. 
There is a fair uemand for onions 
with an ample supply; home-grown 
sell at 1.50@1.75. There has been a 
further decline in the tomato market 
because of the abundant supply, ripe 
tomatoes 65@75c p bu. Cabbage quiet 
and easier, home-grown 75c@1 p bbl, 
Cauliflower 150@175 p cra, eggplant 
GO@S5c p doz 

At Columbus, wheat has a little 


firmer tone and brings 9Uc p bu. There 
is a short crop of timothy seed and 
the demand is large; the price is 
$4.25@5 p bu. Strictly fresh eggs 
have advanced to 23c p doz; very few 
cold storage eggs offered. Potatoes a 
little firmer. Peaches are a little 
scarcer and have advanced to 1.25@2 
p bu; much poor stock is coming in. 
Corn 70@T2c p bu, oats 35c, rye Tic. 
Feeds quiet, bran 25 p ton, middlings 
27, shorts 25, screenings 20, flour 6.40 
p bbl, clover seed 10@11.40 p bu, tim- 
othy hay 13@14 p ton, clover 12@13, 
oats straw 5.50@6, rye 6@6.50. Live 
stock rather dull, beef steers 6.75@ 
7.25 p 100 ibs, veal calves 7@7.75, fat 
hogs 9.35@9.80, sheep 4@4.65, milch 
cows 25@) ea. Cmy butter is in 
good demand at 32@33c p ib, dairy 
20@28e, cheese lic, live fowls 12ce, 
ducks 12c, potatoes 70@7T5c p bu, 
sweets 1.65@1.70, onions 60@75c, cab- 
bage 60@7hc p 100 Ibs, pea beans 2.70 
p bu, apples 2.50@3.25 p bbl, musk- 
melorfs 2@5c ea, watermelons 10 
@ We, 


At Cleveland, heavy receipts have 


hurt the sales of fruit, peaches 
dropped p bu. Because of this 
condition poor stock was exceedingly 
hard to sell. A very slight increase in 
the demand for grapes is reported. 
Poultry has held steady. A few ex- 
tra fcy spring chickens sold at 16c p 
lb. Eggs have little chance for ad- 
vancement, for although the receipts 
are falling off a little, the demand is 
not very heavy. Cmy butter 32@33c 
p Ib, dairy 25@26c, cheese 16@1Te, 
eges 23@25%c p doz, live fowls 14@ 
15%c p Ib, ducks 15@16c. Fancy ap- 
ples $4@4.50 p bbl, common 125@ 
2.75, crabapples 40@45c p pk, peaches 
2@2.25 p bu, Bartlett pears 65 @T5c 
p % bu, Clapp’s Favorite 40@50c, 
Seckel 25@30c p pk. Concord grapes 
12@13c p bskt, Niagara and Delaware 
14@15c, cranberries 6@6.50 p bbl. Po- 
tatoes 85@90c p bu, sweets 2 p bbl, 
onions 1@1.25 small cra, home- 
grown 1.25@1.40 p 100 ibs, pickles 90c 
@1, home-grown cabbage 10@15 p 

















Separator 


Logic 


So many claims are made by competing separator manufac- 
turers that it may seem difficult to decide which machine will give 
you the best service. 


Here is Just one fact that it will pay you to keep in mind. 


a) DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


4 are used exclusively by 98% of the world’s creameries. 
There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
than the fact that the men who make the separation of milk a 
business use the DE LAVAL to the practical exclusion of all 
other separators. 
The more you come to know about cream separa- 
rt tors the better you will understand the superiority 
of the DE LAVAL. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 




















42 €. Macieon STACEY To STs. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN 


873-177 Wittiam Sracer 14 616 Princess Gracer 1016 WesTcan Avenue 
WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
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Barbed Wire and Fencin 


SPECIAL SALE AT WRECKING PRICES 
is the time to buy. Save 30 to 50 per ce Ww the contents of 
Huron, containing 20,000 kegs of Wire Ie, 600 tons i 
ire ucts. We give our customers the benefit of wonde: 
ire and Fencing is the best manufactured. tt 
but it is not damaged; ss h ° 


Galvanized Barbed 
r 100 Ibs.. $2.00; painted, $1. 


ire, 8 tothe I 1,$4 i 
Bie ae re meron 
st rod, 1826 “pou 


Ivani 
9 Tr ie Gradasied Diamond Mesh Fencing, por rol, ee, Other 
‘ence Wire, per I 


foie 1 
fixeD WIRE NAILS, 
eR RR 
6,000 kegs of Mixed Wire Nails that-ere rnsty but are sold just as they come, 
gusran as to assortment. Per keg, $1.00. 
ise N giles ~. 4 keg, $2.00; Boat Spikes, per 100 Ibs., $4 
ibs., $2.00. B. B. Phone Wire, per 10 ibs., $2.85. 
Ask for Gur 1000-Page Illustrated Free Catalog L. F. 25 


"s the Great “ Price W: * 10,00 illustrations. Shows everything from @ needle to 
ive. Tells about and ee 7 
at — 








of Fencing 
be somewhat 














ew er 
Rai Spikes. 
Mixed Rivets, per 








our grasmense at Sheriffs’ 
y] 
wane low prise: soon ee one Housebo! ~ 
ICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO, 
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Ornamental Fence 


place than any other improvement 
rovide positive and per- 











ton. Cantaloups 3@3.25 p bbi, water- 
melons 18@25 p 100. =i 


AL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


. CONN. The development of dairy bacteriology has been very rapid in the 
first as a subject of prep mah oy only, the study 
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distributer or consumer 


the prodneer, than . 
bacteria ik, and public bralth officials are alee recognising C6 subitet one of which 
pai Ef SH ‘All dairy stadente today suit loam facts which are known, and 
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The Rod That 
Budded 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 


PSTAIRS Phoebe was singing. 
| It was an artless little song, in- 
articulate as a thrush’s notes, 
breaking out into joyful trills, and dy- 
ing down into happy silences. And 
the girl sang as the thrush sings, be- 
cause it was spring and nesting time. 
Abigail Curtis overheard and 
frowned. A _ practical woman was 
Abigail. She selected for daily use 
calico that would wash, and for her 
Sunday gowns serge that would wear, 
and this attitude expressed in brief 
her philosophy of existence. Toward 
the beautiful she held herself with a 
sense of lofty superiority which some- 
times betrayed her into the attitude 
ef patronizing her Creator. The un- 
premeditated song upstairs was to be 
classed in the category of useless 
things, like ihe fragrance breathed 
from lilac bushes, the unnecessary 
tinting of the sky, spring flowers, the 
ribbons girls wore on their hair, and 
the blushes they wore on their cheeks. 
“No wender it takes Phoebe consid- 
erable time to get things tidy,’’ re- 
flected Abigail. ‘‘She’s wasted enough 
breath with her singing since she got 
up this morning to do a washing.” 
To expend in mere ecstasy the force 
which might have found expression in 
‘ingham aprons hanging on the line 
was abhorrent to Abigail’s thrifty na- 
ture. But this did not altogether ac- 
count for her sense of uneasiness, 

For eleven years Phoebe Curtis had 
been a member of her Aunt Abigail’s 
household. She had grown from a 
shy, freckled child with tow-colored 
braids into a pretty young woman. 
And every day curing the process of 
trans*>rmation Abigail had striven to 
impart to the girl her philosophy of 
life. Yet by some strange perversity 
Phoebe was little interested in the 
question of what would wash and 
what would wear. She favored dresses 
that matched her eyes, and flowers on 
her hat that matched her cheeks. And 
though the pink roses sometimes fad- 
ed at the end of the first season and 
the blue lawns lost their color in suc- 
cessive washings, Phoebe could never 
be brought to see her mistake, For 
to heedless youth joy, though evanes- 
cent, is to be preferred to enduring 
monotony. 

Phoebe Curtis at eighteen was a 
needlessly prett; creature, with two 
utterly useless dimples and a chang- 
ing color for which there was no jus- 
tification from a utilitarian ctandpoint. 
She had a provocative way of tucking 
a rose into her coils of fair hair, or 
shipping a spray of apple blossoms in- 
to her belt, and wasting breath in un- 
rrofitable song. And of late there had 
been more singing, more blushes, 
more of the wide-eyed silences that 
tell of day dreams. 

“If it’s Luther Moore she’s got her 
mind set on, I might as well put my 
foot down first as last,” Agibail re- 
flected. The prospect gave her no 
qualms. Abigail Curtis was cs ready 
to crush an objectionable love affair 
under foot as if it had been an obnox- 
ious variety of caterpillar. “If the girl 
wants a husband,” she mused, “John 
Pennington’s farm is twice the size of 
Luther’s, and he’s got money in the 
bank besides.” 

Had shoe been remiss in her over- 
sight? she \ ondered, with growing 
concern. Unconsciously the girl up- 
stairs was opening the eyes of her 
worldly-wise guardian. Abigail began 
to remember little things full of sig- 
nificance in view of her newiy awak- 
ened suspicion, a tendency on Phoe- 
be’s part to wear her best hat every 
day, an unprecedented loyalty to the 
midweek prayer meeting, a trick of 
irrelevant smiles. She resolved to put 
her foot down promptly and effectu- 


ally. 

A knock at the kitchen door was 
the si 1 for Phoebe’s reprieve. The 
knob turned and Mrs Deacon Groves 
entered, her gingham apron wound 
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about her bare arm:, She was breath- 
ing fast, and she spoke without 
preface. 

‘“‘Have you heard the news, Abigail? 
Well, Silas Fuller’s dead. Found him 
in his bed this yr orning, just as peace- 
ful as a sleeping child.” 

“I want to know!” Abigail ex- 
claimed. She crossed the room, open- 
ed the oven door, and dexterously 
conveyed to the table a golden-brown 
circle surrounded by a rim of flaky 
crust. Over its heaving surface she 
bent with a strained attention, soften- 
ing at length into complacency. 

“Custard pie’s insipid stuff, to my 
way of thinking,” Abigail remarked. 
“But after the apples are gone, and 
before the pieplant comes in, it’s Hob- 
son’s choice. And so Silas Fuller is 
dead. - He’d ought to have had twu.ity 
jv vars of life before him.” 

“If there’s anything sure to shorten 
your days, it’s living by yourself,” said 
Mrs Deacon Groves, who was of a so- 
cial disposition. “I should think Silas 
would have fairly starved for the 
sight of a face across the table from 
him. And as for meals,” she sighed, 
“Land knows what a man won't eat 
when he’s left to himself.’’ 

Abigail Curtis smiled. “I ’spose what 
you say is true enough if you’re talk- 
ing of men,” she replied. ‘They’re 
helpless creatures. I always thought 
that all men would get married if 
they knew what was best for them- 
selves, and all women would stay sin- 
gle, and it’s lucky for half the world 
that the other half doesn’t know when 
it’s well off. 1 wonder if Silas’ sis- 
ter will come on.” 

_‘‘Thomas has telegraphed her,” said 
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“I HAD IT TAKEN 


WHEN 


Mrs Deacon Groves importantly. “But 
living out west the way she does, 
‘tain’t likely she could get here in 
time .for the funeral, and as far as 
Silas’ property goes, it wouldn’t hard- 
Iy pay her to come on to look after 
that. She married before she was 
twenty, Rose did. I don’t ’spose she’d 
have known Silas if she’d met him on 
the street.” 

As it proved, among the little group 
of friends and neighbors gathered 
about the new grave in the old church- 
yard three days later, the kith and 
kin of Silas Fuller were not repre- 
sented. “No real mourners,” Mrs Dea- 
con Groves said with smypathy. “I de- 
clare, it hardly seemed respectful. .I 
was in two minds about getting out 
the veil I wore for my first husband, 
so there might bea little show of 
crape at poor Silas’ funeral.” 

A letter from Silas Fuller’s sister 
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followed her telegram in about 2 
week. Mrs Deacon Groves read it 
aloud to Abigail Curtis the morning 
after its arrival. ‘“‘You see, it’s just as 
I said,” remarked Mrs Groves, fold- 
ing the missive and returning it to 
its envelope. “It wouldn’t pay her 
to come on to look after the prop- 
erty. Thomas thinks maybe Anderson 
will buy the place, though it won’t 
bring much. And we’ll sell what we 
ean of the furniture, and-give away 
what we can’t sell, and burn up what 
we can’t give away. I thought may- 
be you’d go to the house with me, 
Abigail, and kind of look things over, 
and see what’s what.” 

Abigail responded by rolling down 
her sleeves over her muscular arm. 
“Phoebe,” she called. 

“Yes, Aunt Abbie.” The girl who 
came out of the adjacent room had 
changed strangely in a week. The 
singing quality had gone from her 
voice. It fell flat on the ear. The 
sparkle and color had left her face. 
Abigail, surveying her, had an unrea- 
sonable feeling as if Phoebe were @ 
piece of calico which she had selected 
without due consideration. Apparent- 
ly Phoebe was not going to wear 
well. Already she looked faded. 

“I’m going .with Mrs Groves to look 
over Silas Fuller’s belongings. "’Tain’t 
likely I'll be back before noon, so you 
can see to getting dinner.” 

“All right, Aunt Abbie,” Phoebe re- 
Plied listlessly. Abigail Curtis had set 
her foot down, and this was the re- 
sult. For under the heel of common 
sense fragile things have broken be- 
fore now—even hearts. 

There was a chill in the empty 
house where Silas Ful- 
ler had lived and died 
alone “It's damp 
2nough, I should hope,” 
Abigail exclaimed, 
throwing up the win- 
dows. “It’s a wonder 
Silas wasn’t crippled 
with rheumatism.” Her 
eyes traveled about the 
rooms, finally encoun- 
tering those of Mrs 
Groves, and both wom- 
en shook their heads, 
For death, which wipes 
out so much of the 
score against us in the 
1earts of the charitable, 
ig powerless when it 
comes to the deficien- 
*ies of masculine house- 
keeping. 

An hour of inspection 
convinced the workers 
that Silas owned little 
which would 


anyone be- 
sides him- 
self. Then 
Mrs Groves 
had an in- 
8S piration, 


I WAS VISITING AT CONWAY CENTER” 


ms wonder what about that japanned 
ed 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

They were now working in the room 
where Silas had died. Instinctively 
Mrs Groves lowered her’ voice. 
“Living alone the way he did,” 
she began excusingly, - “Silas got 
dreadful careless about shades 
and shutters. Land’ knows that if 
ever we drove past, along about go- 
ing-to-bed time, I was always care- 
ful to look the other way. But he 
had such a habit of leaving the 
shades up that quite a number of 
the neighbors have seen him with a 
japanned box on the table before him, 
setting and looking down into it as if 
it held something valuable. -Now if 
it wan't anything more than a few 
gold pieces, I'd be glad, for Rose 
ain’t none too well off, I judge, read- 
ing between the lines. It’s queer we 
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haven’t -come across the box before 
now.” 

“I ’spose it’s because we've looked 
in the likely places,” said Abigail with 
sarcasm. “Trust a man to put it inte 
some spot where you’d never dream 
of finding it. Mercy!” The latter 
ejaculation was wrung from her by 
the rapid descent from the closet shelf 
of a japanned box, which struck the 
floor almost at her feet. 

Mrs Groves screamed. She covered 
the real occasion of her tremor by 
saying apprehensively: “If that had 
struck you, now!” Then she added:: 
“What made it drop just at that mo- 
ment, Abigail?’ 

“It dropped because it was tucked 
away under the blankets, and I hap- 
pened to pull the blankets,” Abigail 
replied sharply. She lifted the box 
and vainly tried to raise the lid. “It’s 
locked.” 

Mrs Groves’ courage had returned, 
“Can’t be much of a lock,” she said, 
“A hatchet will soon pry it open.” She 
hastened to the woodshed in search 
of the article in question, and Abigail, 
looking over the keys which they had 
collected from Silas’ pockets, and 
from the matchsafes, and various 
other receptacles, said with feelings: 
“My! What a sight of trouble a three- 
cent key-ring would have saved him 
if he had the sense to know it!” 

The little box was a stanch guardian 
of its dead master’s secrets. It resist- 
ed the intrusive violence of Mrs. 
Groves’ hatchet till the worthy woman 
was red in the face. When it yielded 
it was with a rasping sound like @ 
ery of protest. The heads of the two 
women, one snowy white, one 
streaked with gray, met over the open 
box. 

“Why, it’s nothing but trash,” cried 
Mrs Groves, disappointed. “Did you 
ever?” She took between her thumb 
and finger a thick lock of white hair, 
tied with a strand of blue yarn, and 
regarded it critically. “His mother’s, 
most likely,” she suggested. “Old Mrs 
Fuller had nice hair, though it di@ 
turn white sooner than it had ought 
to. What’s written on that piece of 
paper, Abigail?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out.™ 
returned Abigail Curtis with asperity. 
It -‘as a crumpled slip of paper that 
she smoothed between her fingers, one 
side written over in lead pencil. Abi- 
gail noticed that the blurred, sprawk 
ing sentences were not all in thé 
same hand. She went to the window, 
and the spring sunshine fell across 
the irregular lines, 


Silas Fuller 
and 

Abigail Curtis 
met at 

Crab Apple Creek. 
He said 

How pretty you are. 
She said 

Yes, I'll marry you. 


And the consequence was that thefj 
lived happy ever after. 

Staring down dumbly at this crud@ 
outline of romance, Abigail Curtis re- 
membered. It had been a game 
consequences, at Letitia Christophers 
candy pull, For the moment the ei 
chantment of memory brushed thé 
years away like cobwebs, and she was 
a conscious girl of fifteen, her re@ 
cheeks flaming redder, as her name 
was publicly coupled with that of 
Silas Fuller. She could see Silas noWs 
bashful and blushing, crowding b 
into the corner in the vain attempt t@ 
escape the grinning attention of the 
company. And then the candy 
boiled over. After forty years of for 


getfulness she could distinguish undeS 


the scents of the springtime the od0® 
of burning molasses which had give® — 
them their reprieve. 

“Well, what does it say?” 

The question broke the charm. Able 
gail Curtis was no longer fifteen, 
with pleasant embarraSsment, wom 
dering if Silas would ask to see 
home when the candy pull was ovef 
She started, crumpling the paper 
her hand. 
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“_qneerest things,” Mrs Groves com- 


plained. “Why, Abigail!” Her voice 
rose in the shrill crescendo of sur- 
prise. “If here isn’t a picture of you.” 

Abigail crossed the room. Almost 
rudely she snatched from her neigh- 
por’s hand @ crude tintype, repre- 
senting a girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
gurveying the world with the unsmil- 
ing resolution of ome who has already 
foresworn life’s vanities. The artist 
had tinted her cheeks a carmine 
which the ravages of the years had 


not faded. For a moment Abigail 
Curtis’ cheeks reflected that artificial 
flush. 

Mrs Groves regarded her friend 
curiously. “I never saw that picture 
before.” 


Abigail was thinking. “I had it 
taken when I was visiting at Conway 
Center. And I—yes, I sent it to Rose. 
That was how Silas happened to get 

d of it.” 

a see. And I guess he was one of 
the sort to hang on to everything he 
got hold of,” suggested Mrs Groves. 
“Without a woman to have regular 
housecleaning, spring and fay and 
clean out the trash, a house“gets to 
be a regular rubbish heap. I don’t 
believe Silas Fuller has thrown any- 
thing away in the last forty years. 
Now look at that!” She dangled be- 
fore Abigail’s eyes a plaid ribbon. 
“What in the name of common sense 
does a man getting toward sixty, and 
a bachelor into the bargain, want with 
ah old piece of ribbon?” 

If Abigail did not reply, it was be- 
cause at the moment she was hearing 
another voice, her mother’s. “If you 
can’t keep your hair ribbons any bet- 
ter than that, Abbie Curtis,” it said, 
“vou can tie your hair with a Shoe 
string. That’s the second in two 
weeks.” And though the voice was 
sharp and impatient, Abigail knew 
that she listened unmoved, for Silas 
Fuller had walked home with her 
from the pone and had carried her 
skates, while after them had come 
a chant of derisive voices. 

“0, Sile is mad and I am glad 

And I know what will please him.” 

“Smarties!” said the girl Abigail 
with a switch of her skirts. “Smart- 
ies! 3ut I don’t mind, do you?” And 
Silas answered in his slow fashion 
that he didn’t mind if she didn’t, and 
his. blue eyes were so bright when she 
looked up, that she blinked and 
glanced away. How was she to know 
that her plaid ribbon had slipped 
from the end of her braid? Poor lit- 
tle plaid ribbon, linking the present 
with the past, and teaching the heart 
of a gray-haired woman the fitful 
flutter of girlhood. 

“There’s not a thing worth keeping 
in all the ‘clutter,” commented Mrs 
Groves. “Might as well burn ‘em 
right now, don’t you say so, Abigail?” 

Abagail Curtis put a protecting hand 
across the japanned box, and its 
contents. “I'll take this,” she said. Her 
Voice faltered, but in a2 moment she 
Was mistress of herself. “That box 
would be handy for—for garden seed, 
or ’most anything. Ill pay whatever 
you and Thomas say it’s worth.” She 
shut down the lid, and set the box in 
the corner, turning with relief to the 
more strenuous tasks of their under- 
taking. 

But the miracle had begun. In the 
depths of Abigail Curtis’ nature some- 
thing long asleep woke and stirred. A 
man had loved her. She who had 
scoffed at all romance found herseif 
the inspiration of a lover’s dreams. A 
lonely man had cheered his solitary 
days by thoughts of her. The ribbon 
She had worn, the picture of her gir!- 
ish face, had been the treasures over 
which he gloated. 

And Silas was dead. Had h* come 
to her a living wooer, self-distrusting 
and with hesitating speech, the 
chances are that she would have met 
Bim with derision. The girlish fancy 
Which had quicke~ed her heartbeats 
When the plaid ribbon was new had 
been too long forgotten to have aided 
him in his love-making. She would 
have suspected her tardy suitor of 
Wanting a housekeeper or having a 
shrewd eve to her bank account. And 
as for sentiment she might have said 
with Beatrice, “I -had rather hear my 
dog bark at a crow than a man swear 
he loves me.” 

But Silas Fuller was dead. -More 


‘eloquent than words were the con- 


tents of the japanned box over which 
on lonely evenings he had dreamed 
his unshared dreams. She could make 
moO return for what he had given un- 

own to her through —twoscore 
years. The knowledge had come to 
her enhanced by the dignity death | 
Bives the meanest things, even the 


worn garments that will not be 
needed again: Without hope of re- 
turn, secretly as if it had been a crime, 
constantly as though change were no 
Part of human nature, the dead man 


‘had loved her. The thought was 


like the fumes of incense, sweet to the 
nostrils, dizzying to the brain. 

She went home at noon carrying the 
japanned box in both hands, as if she 
bore a precious burden, and must 
spare it all needless jolting. In her 
abstraction she did not notice that the 
Phoebe who sat opposite her at din- 
ner was not the same Phoebe she had 
left that morning. There was 2a 
curious determination in the curve of 
the girl’s lips, gentle lips made for 
smiles and kisses, rather than to be 
drawn into such an unytelding line. 
There was something furtive in 
Phoebe’s side-long glances. The girl’s 
cheeks were not the pink of a rose 
— but the defiant red of a battle 
ag. 

The meal was almost over when 
Abigail looked across the table at her 
niece, apparently seeing her for the 
first time since morning. And now, 
as if to make up for previous inatten- 


Phoebe,” she said, “I want you to 
téll me something.” ‘ 

“Well,” the girl retorted with trem- 
ulous defiance. “What is it?” She sat 
very straight, gripping the edge of the 
table, paling under her aunt’s long 
scrutiny. 

“Do you really love him, Phoebe? 
Is it just a passing fancy, that you'd 
get over before fall, if something 
should go wrong between you, or is it 
that kind that lasts?” 

“O, Aunt Abbie!” The unexpected- 
ness of the question swept away 
Phoebe’s defenses. “It'll last as long as 
I do,” she sobbed. 

“Come here, child.” The woman 
put her strong hands on the girl's 
shoulders, forcing her to her knees. 
“If things ended where they are now, 
could you keep on being true to him 
just as long as you lived? Would the 
little memories of what has happened 
between you be worth more to you 
than. any new joy you could find? 
Would you rather—” her voice shook 
slightly—“would you rather sit alone 
and look at his picture in your odd 
minutes, than smile into the eyes of 
another man who loved you? For if 
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The Trained Mind 


and skilled hand is in great demand 
their own . The abi yy 


tion, she 


looked hard. “Listen 
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40 Carloads of 
in One Season 


The two remarkable stoves shown in the picture made a most 
remarkable record last season. We sold forty carloads of Palace 
Windsor and Superb Windsor hard coal base burners last Fall 
and if any penet wees sounieed to Sapesen Win stove Some of this 
country with the splendid quality of these ular stoves and, 
in fact, of ali the stoves and ranges sold by us, this record would 
supply that proof. Just think of forty carloads of base burnerssent 
from us to our customers and nota single one of them returned as 
unsatisfactory! Forty carloads of stoves scattered over this t 
country of ours, subjected to eg | use in the homes of our 
friends, depended upon to make the home pleasant and comfort- 
able in the severest winter weather, all sold under a most liberal 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or we refund the purchase 
eed and transportation charges both ways, and every single base 

urner of the forty carloads giving full satisfaction, not a “— 
letter of complaint, not one stove of the forty carloads returned be- 
cause of dissatisfaction. Three stoyes were damaged in transit, 
butas we guarantee safe delivery we replaced them to the three cus- 
tomers who received the stoves that were damaged by the railroad 
company. 

This record proves two things: First, the enormous sales which we 
enjoy; Second, the high quality of the stoves sold by us. Our large sales 
are due to the fact that we take the output of several stove foundries, every 
foundry making a special line of stoves for us accordiig to ourown speci. 
fications. Our stove manager has spent a lifetime in this business; he 
knows how stoves should be built to give the best possible service with 
the least fuel and every stove sent out by us must pass rigid inspection, 
must measure up to our high standard of quality. Taking the output at 
foundry cost, we then send'‘them direct to you, carefully crated, black- 
ened and polished, safe delivery tc your nearest railway station guaran- 
teed; and tothe foundry cost we add but one small margin of profit. 
Under this policy you save from $5.00 to $20.00 when you buy a stove or 
range from us. Those who bought these high quality base burners last 
year write us that they saved as much as $20.00 on the purchase and as 
the freight charges are very low, the saving was enough in many in- 
stances to buy a large portion of the fuel needed to run them last Winter. 
With our large sales, our economical methods of handling merchandise, 
our small profits, we are able to give you better qualities for less money 
than other dealers give you. We want to prove this to you if you will let us. 

Write us a letter or a postal card to-day and say “Please send 
me your new stove catalogue for 1910 and ’11” and we will im- 
m y send this new book, just from the 
shows you the most complete line of high ges 
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lowest priced airtight heating stove to the finest 
iron and steel ranges. We have stoves that burn wood, 
coal, corn cobs, straw and trash of every description; we have 
stoves for hard coal and stoves for soft coal; we have stoves for 


every climate and every and in every instance, quality 
for quality, our prices will save you money. 
If you need a stove of any kind this Fall or Winter it 
will be very much to your advantage te write us a letter or a 
postal card and ask for a copy of this free stove catalogue. 


We Are Prepared to Make Quick Delivery 





Our Superb Windsor, Seif - Feeding, 
Double Heater, Hard Coal 
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We have worked out a plan under which we carry large stocks of our best stoves and ran warehouses 
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LEARNING 
*ROUND THE WORLD 


| Bein 
| Strang’ Places and Faces Seen 


Fast Brown that is Fast 


Brown calico dress-goods 
are perfectly practical for 
wash-dresses if you use 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


— fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth aon color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years. 
Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your = 


stock write us his name 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mig. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 








Gecu'cict’ «$295 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE 
TO YOUR HOME! 


This popular clock is manufactured 
in Switzerland, where the Art of 


amd half hour. § 

length and 6 inches in width. Per- 
fect movement. Remarkable value. 
Direetions with every ¢ . 

This is one of the oldest establish- 
ments in Boston, and any Bostonian 
knows us. You can also inquire of 
any Bank or Exprese Company lo- 
cated here. Send your check, money 
order or stamps to-day, and remem- 
ber back comes your money if you 
are dissatisfied. 

Write for one of our flustrated cat- 
alogues, which will be sent to you free. 
To Dealers!! We want the best store 
in every town to be our agent. Write at 
once for particul Our ities will 
prove great sellers with good profit. 

PF. VORENBERG & CO., 
93 Winter &t., Boston, Maas. 
“The House of a Thousand Novelties’ ' 
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DON'T PAY TWO PRICES — 
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by a Farmers’ Wife 


[The far east and its dreamy romance is being left 
behind, according to the date line of this letter, and 
Mrs Tupper will soon be among the historic places of 
Europe.—The Editor. ] 

A Last View of Egypt 
NEARING NAPLES, MAY 12, 1510. 

My dcar friends: It was with a feel- 
ing of regret that I closed my last let- 
ter to you, Egypt has so much that is 
interesting, both in its past history 
and the people there today. When we 
looked into the mummied face _ of 
Rameses II, we were conscious that 
Moses had to deal with no ordinary 
man, and that it required an interpo- 
sition of divine providence to over- 
come the obstinate will of Pharoah. 

Not far from the mummy of this 
remarkable ruler was displayed a case 
containing bricks without straw, dat- 
ing back to the days of the oppres- 
sion of the Hebrew children. In 
America we call a chicken old that 
has seen five summers, but here were 
a number with a good showing of 
well-preserved feathers, dating back 
thousands of years. 

As we gazed on these and other 
relics of ancient days, our _ lives 
seemed scarce a span, 

Among the souvenirs to be secured 
in Egypt, the scarabs are considered 
very desirable. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to procure the genuine as only 
experts are capable of judging. Per- 
haps some of my readers are as little 
acquainted with these treasures as 
I was. 

They are made of a greenish blue 
stone, in the form of a beetle, and 


| bear upon the under side the seal 





of their original owners. When the 
man died, his seal was no longer of 
use, so they were placed in a bottle 
or jar and laid inside of the cavity of 
the body from which the internal or- 
gans had been removed in preparing 
for embalming. If found on a king 
or prince, they are called royal 


.searabs and are sold at great price. 


All bottled scarabs are considered 
valuable as settings for rings and oth- 
ers pieces of jewelry. 

Shawls found a _ ready market 
among the Cleveland party, while 
articles of hammered brass, mummy 
beads and ostrich feathers were pur- 
chased in large numbers. 

My dragoman was a fine looking 
young Mohammedan, who rejoiced in 
naving two wives. He said that his 
father, who was willing to support 
them, had advised him to take the 
third. According to his religion it 
will be necessary for him to divorce 
one before he will be allowed to 
marry the fifth. When expressing 


{sympathy for the unfortunate victim, 


he assured me she would not care 
much as she would get another hus- 


‘band within a few days. 


He appeared to feel sorry for the 
poor American man who could only 
have one, but, as if recalling suddenly 
concluded, how- 


| ever, that it was better that way, as 


quarrels 


there wouldn’t be so many 
and so much trouble. 
Women in Bondage 
The Mohammedan women were ap- 
pealed to me more than the women 
of any other country, wearing the 
spool-like arrangement down the 
middle of their foreheads, meeting the 


| veil drawn across the face just below 





the eyes. Their lives seem like one 
long dark story. Times are brighten- 
ing for them, however, as some are 
dropping the veil and adopting 
European costumes. A cousin of the 
present Khedive is asserting her lib- 
erty in this matter to a large degree, 
She visits Paris and while there 
dresses in gowns a la mode, appearing 
in public without the face covering. 
With a fine Parisian trousseau, she 
returns to Cairo to give teas and gar- 
den parties, only on the streets con- 
forming to the Mohammedan custom 
of wearing the veil. 

The Khedive, I understaand, is not 
well pleased with the growing free- 
dom of the women, but as he has only 
nominal power, he is likely to be less 
pleased. 

In touching upon the government 
of Egypt, I wish to say that one can 


| feel that English controi is not en- 


tirely satisfactory. This I saw dem- 
onstrated at the time of the death of 
the late King Edward VII. While 
there, the news was received and I 
expected to see everywhere tokens of 
mourning. Imagine my surprise when 
no flag was displayed on the museum, 
and but very few were seen at half- 
mast from any of the buildings. 
Evidently, as yet the people are too 


BY SEEING 


weak for self-government, and. if per- 
mitted to make the attempt would 
soon be a cause for controversy 
among the other great European 
powers. So, at-least, an English pro- 
tectorate seems for the present most 
desirable. ; 

On leaving Cairo it was with a 
strong desire to revisit it some day. 
This is not an unusual feeling among 
tourists, I find. 


En Route Once More 

We returned to the Cleveland via 
Port Said and were soon on our jour- 
ney once more. As we passed De- 
Lessep’s monument, at the head of 
Suez canal, we waved a farewell to 
some of our dear friends who had 
left the party for a trip through the 
Holy Land. We have -had good 
weather and fair sailing so far. 

This morning we passer Etna with 
its halo of smoke, and this afternoon 
our captain went slowly and near to 
the shore in order to give us @ good 
opportunity of viewing the ruins of 
Reggio and Messina. The desolation 
must have been indescribable as even 
now the debris is piled high and 
countiess shacks afford homes for the 
people. 

This evening we have passed Strom- 
boli, from whose side volumes of 
dark brown smoke belched forth cit 
short intervals, showing considerable 
activity. The wonder grew upon us 
as we saw the village nestled on its 
side and the well-cultivated fields ex- 
tending toward the top, how the 
people could rest with any degree of 
assurance so close to danger. One 
side was bare and showed the path of 
the lava down to the sea. 

The setting sun bade us a beautiful 
“good-night’’ amid scenes most inter- 
esting. Wishing you a fair sunset 
from five to eight hours hence, I am, 

Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 





Lonely Women Organize 
BY GOLDIE ROBERTSON 


(Here is an account of how lonely women in our 
far northwest found themselves and each other. De- 
spite what to many of our readers would seem insur- 
mountable difficulties they formed a social club 
which is a constant source of help and inspiration 
to them. We would like to hear from other women 
who have done or are doing similar things.—The 
Editor. ] 


FE ARE a club of eight ranch- 
W ers’ wives in the foothills of 

the Cascade mountains. Our 
forest homes are from a mile to five 
miles apart. We all have families, 
and, like other ranch women, too 
much to do, both indoors and out, but 
like others, also, we are doing the best 
we can. 

Even with our many cares a woods 
life is a lonely life. We don’t live by 
ranching. Our men have a logging 
camp eight miles farther in and are 
gone from early Monday morning till 
Saturday noon, Sometimes weeks go 
by without @ sight of any other hu- 
nan face than those of our own house- 
holds. The nearest town is 40 miles 
away and the going is entirely on 
horseback or walking. 

The oldest settler’s wife came here 
a bride 27 years ago. She has three 
children and eight grandchildren and 
aside from them and an occasional 
neighbor, hunter or prospector they 
are the only human beings she has 
seen in all those years. 

Supplies Once a Year 

The men folks go out with a pack 
train once a year for supplies. Eik 
and deer and small game are plentiful 
so that between wild meat and our 
gardens we live pretty well, 

Several years ago a doctor’s wife was 
sitting on her porch in town when our 
pack train passed, coming in. She 
called to one of the men. He went to 
her gate and she asked if he had room 
for some magazines and children’s 
books. Of course he had, and every 
year since then this woman, whose 
face we have never seen, sends us one 
horse’s pack of magazines and books 
that she collects from the town people, 
and every year when the men go out 
for provisions they take her some wild 
meat, some fresh and some dried. 

It’s been seven years since I’ve been 
out, but my husband doesn’t drink and 
my children are well and happy, which 
is more than some of the women can 
say. In spite of this, however, in spite 
of the town woman’s magazines, which 
I read to the last advertisement, in 
spite of my round of housework and 
sewing and teaching my children—we 
have no school on account of living 
so far apart and rough trails and dan- 
ger from fdlling trees—in spite of it all 
I've been heartsick with longirig to 
see and talk with other people. 

One Wednesday about eight months 
ago I sat down after dinner to do the 


* 


weekly mending. I knew that ‘gf 
through the woods that-was what, 
the other ranchers’. wives Were deine 
Why couldn’t we mend together? 
stuffed all my mending into a fig 
sack, together with thread and thim. — 
ble and scissors. I bridled and blank. 
eted one of the horses and cahed the 
children. +The eight-year-old 5 
climbed up’ on the horse and I put the 
four-year-old twins up, one in fr 
and one behind him and put the two. 
year-old baby and the sack of mending 
in a little wagon her father had made 
and we all started to the n 
neighbor, a mile down the trail, 


Four on a Horse 


She was mending, too, out undep 
the trees. I told her my plan at once — 
All the neighbors might just as welj 
bring sewing and children together” 
once a week, meeting at each otherg 
houses in turn. She grasped at such 
an opportunity to see her neighbors, 
though to her it meant taking three 
little ones on a horse with herself, 
two in basket panniers and one in hep 
arms. : 

We write notes and my eight-year. 
old boy rode to all the neighbors ang 
returned by supper time with the 
answers. Even the oldest settler’s wifg 
agreed to “belong to the club.” We 
had set the following Wednesday ag 
my house and asked all to come ag: 
early in the morning as possible ag 
they would have-to get home before 
supper and chore time. 

Town women, with their churches 
and clubs and parties and sight of 
friendly faces every day cannot realize 
how we look forward to our weekly 
visits and sewing bees. To be su 
the hostess herself gets little sewing 
done, but her machine is oiled and ~ 
her bobbins full for the others and 
until it comes her turn again she cam 
make and mend at the others’ houses 

You might think we’d read aloud te 
each other from some magazine oF 
book. Oh, no! Not on such precious 
occasions as these! We talk! We look 
at each other! We look at each others 
children. We cut off each other’s pat- 
terns and help each other to block out 
dresses from scant material—and we 
wonder why, in all these years, we 
never thought of clubbing together 
before. 





Pure Air Vital 


HAT the carbon of fuel and 
W the draft of the chimney are 
to the boiler fire, bread an@ 
breath are to the body’s vitality. For 


the boiler draft is as essential as fuel, 
and for the body the air is as impefa- 


tive as good. Either is uselem 
without the other. 

The degree and defectiveness of ale 
imal and human energy are depen 
ent in a large degree upon the quak 
ity of the air breathed. The vitaliz 
ing part of air, namely oxygen, is but 
little more than one-fifth the volume 
of air. Let the quantity of that, 
oxygen be so reduced by the procem 
of respiration that one-fifth of ‘t:® 
withdrawn from the air still used for 
breathing, then if vital change va 
directly as air change, resulting vital” 
ity would be reduced to four- t 
its normal rating. As a matter 
fact, however, under such condition 
vitality would altogether cease. 
would quickly result. Be 

The air is filled with floating dust 
This is one of the most common 
sources of danger in that it aboundl 
with living microbes. The greater the 
ventilation or volume of air the mom 
complete is the removal of fo 
dust. He who would live at his 
will breathe air at its purest. Te 
is no necessity greater than that @) 
pure air. It is costless, yet it is priet 
less. The plea for pure air is one 
larger, stronger and richer life. DORs, 
be afraid of air in your houses! 
that your sleeping rooms have 
very best possible ventilation. ; 
an investment for yourselves and S&F 
your children. 


Trust 


BY MYRTIE FRENCH WESTON 





The little bird within his nest 
No fear nor want can know; 
Secure, beneath his mother’s breast 
He dreads not any foe. 


The littte child of love as sure, 
Can feel no wild alarm; 

With heart of faith, he rests secure 
Upon his mother’s arm. 


“Let us haye faith that right 
might, and in that faith let to the 
dare to do our duty as we 
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Secret Place Letters 


Alice Wants Mother Madeline 
HILLSIDE, SEPT 15, 1910. 

Dear Eloise: I must say I was glad 
to get your letter. It comforted me 
quite a little, although I don’t ever 
expect to be real happy again. Even 
if Mad—I mean Mother Madeline, 
comes home again and we are all 
united as a family should be I shall 
always have it to think of that it was 
I who drove her away from here, 
when I ought to have done everything 
from the very first to make it pleasant 
for her. It’s pretty hard to think 
your soul is going to ache forever and 


ever, especially when it is all your 
own fault. But if she ever does come 
back! I guess she won’t have any- 


thing to complain of about me. 

Have you ever been so bad you felt 
just as though to be good for a while 
would make you feel as happy and 
wriggly in your heart as it does when 
the teacher tells you unexpectedly 
that you have been doing unusually 
good work im arithmetic this month, 
when it’s your very hardest subject? 
That's the way I feel, now. And it 
isn’t very much use, either. 

Kezzie is enough to provoke a saint! 
She’s so good to me, I can’t say a 
word! And-she’s simply stuffed me 
with cake, until my stomach fairly 
leathes sweet things. Just because -I 
gaid one day that Mother Madeline 
ecouldn’t make good cake when she 
first came. Kezzie was just dying »o 
show off, and prove that she is smarter 
in some ways than my stepmother, 
even if she doesn’t know much about 
DS. And that reminds me; the gre e 
jelly. 

Kezzie Knows It All 


After your letter came explaining 
all about the pectin, etc, that makes 
the jelly stiff, it all seemed as simple 
as abc, and I was crazy to try it. 
I- went into the kitchen and started 
te tell Kezzie all about it. I might 
just as well have tried t- make an 


_ impression on a cow’s horn by scratch- 


ing it with a pin! She’s so old-fash- 
joned! And yet I couldn’t help 
laughing, she made it so firm and so 


final that she was not going to be 
bessed: by me. “Land sakes, Miss 
Alice,” she said. “Don’t you worry 
your pretty curly head one bit about 
Old Kezzie’s grape jell. I make it 
every year. Sometimes it jells, and 
Sometimes it don’t. There ain’t no 
Bcience about it, honey. If she stif- 
féns, all right. If sh. don’t she’s just 


88 good for grape juice as any finikin’ 
Fecipes you get from a cookin’ school. 
You run rig] along out o’ here, honey 
girl. I’m runnin’ this kitchen!" 

She made her old jelly out of grapes 
that were too ripe; and it didn’t jell. 
But I got the best of her, just the 
fame. One day she went down to help 
Somebody tie a quilt, and left me to 
Set supper. In my heart I was 


ashamed to own it, but I was glad 
te get rid of her! Father and I had a 
beautiful time. I fixed the table just 
&8 Mother Madeline used to, and 


Made all the nice little things I knew 
he liked for supper. It did seem so 
800d to have things the pretty, simple 
Way we had learned to love since 

dam came. Kezzie is a lovely cook, 
mt she isn’t a bit artistic, and she 
thinks scientific housekeeping a ‘per- 
fect joke. 

But I started to tell you about the 


etape jelly. I took father into the 
Secret, and he got some grapes that 
I thought were not too ripe, and I 


Sailed in, just as scientific as I pos- 
Bibly could, according to Miss Balley’s 
iustructions. When Kezzie came 
30.00 that night I had twelve tum- 

©.8 of the most beautiful jelly you 
She had to give in that 


there was something beside luck in 


the Process 
I Couldn’t help thinking how lone- 
Bome it was, all the time I was work- 
at it, and how much fun Mother 

it detine and I would have had doing 
her! -Since- I was bound to* 


have a stepmother, I must say I think 


father was the wisest man in the 


world to select the one he did. 
it seems I’m a littte too late in coming 
to that conclusion. If only I .knew 
where she is I honestly think I should 
write and beg her to come honie. But 
I haven’t the slightest idea, and I 
can’t get a word out of father. 

There’s one thought that keeps 
dancing into my miind all the time, 
and that is this—you'll laugh—what 
an awful time we shall have when 
she does come, getting straightened 
out after Kezzie! I remember what a 
mess it was last year when | first be- 
gan to get interested. I’m trying to 
do all I can to keep things decent, 
but it isn’t very easy when you don’t 
get a bit of help. Keeping orderly 
seemed to be just a habit with Mother 
Madeline. And in drifting into her 
easy, systematic way of doing things 
you did it because of the satisfaction 
it gave you, and never thought of 
home making being drudgery. 


Grapes and Tomatoes 


Well, I guess you've heard enough 
complaining for one letter. I'll send 
you one or two recipes you might 
like to try, and: maybe next time I'll 
have something happier to tell you. 
You haven’t heard anything from her, 
have you? 

Grape Preserve: We have some thick- 
skinned grapes that are not very good 
to eat, but they make dandy pre- 
serves. Wild grapes are good pre- 
served in this way, too. Wash grapes, 
press pulp from the skins, putting 
skins in one kettie and puips in 
another. Boil the pulps until soft, 
strain, add the juice thus obtained to 
the skins, and boil gently until skins 
become tender. Weigh, add sugar, 
pound for pound, and boil two or 
three minutes. Place in jelly tum- 
blers or seal in jars. 

To Can Tomatoes: Be sure to have 
perfect jars, new rubbers and sound, 
solid tomatoes. Pour boiling water 
over tomatoes, let stand two or three 
minutes, so that they will peel easily. 
Boil hard twenty minutes, and fill 
sterilized jars, being careful to keep 
seeds away from the rubbers. Seal 
as quickly as possible, and keep in a 
cool place. 


Tomatoes Sweet Pickled: Slice four 
quarts green tomatoes rather thick, 
and let them stand overnight in a 
weak brine of one cup salt to four 


quarts water. Heat three cups vinegar, 
two cups sugar, one teaspoon each of 
allspice, cloves and cinnamon boiling 
hot, and pour over tomatoes drained 
from brine. For three mornings heat 
the syrup boiling hot and pour over 
the tomatoes. On the third morning 
heat all together, and then place in 


jars; cover with paraffin paper, tie 
down tightly, and keep in a_ cool 
place. 


Kezzie has made all these, and they 
are all very good. She was good 
enough to give me the recipes when 
I teased her for them, although she 
laughs at us for being so interested in 
cooking. What did you have in DS 
this week? 

Lovingly, 
Alice. 


The Rod That Budded 


{From Page 293.] 








“Some kind of a game written down, 
I guess.” 

“He certainly did hoard away the 
you would, it’s the real thing, and 
I haven’t another word to say.” 

“O, Aunt Abbie!” The girl was cry- 
ing wildly now. “I would, indeed. O, 
you don’t know. There never could 
be anybody else, nobody but Luther.” 

“Then it’s the real thing,’ Abigail 
repeated, “and I haven't a word to 
say against it.” She rose with a mo- 
tion as if to begin clearing the table. 
Phoebe clung to her hand. 

“O, Aunt Abbie, wait! There's 
something I haven't told you, some- 
thing dreadful. We were going to 
run away ton‘ght—Luther and I. I 
spent ‘most all the morning packing 
my things. I didn’t haif dust.” 

In the look bent upon her there was 
amazement but no sternness. Phoebe 
had meant to run away! This gentle 
girl who all her life had yie:med un- 
reservedly to the stronger will had 
nerved herself to rebellion. Abigail 
smiled upon her gravely, but with a 
gleam of admiration back of her sur- 
prise. 

“Of course you were,” she said. 
“Put if it hadn’t been the real thing, 
Phoebe, you’d never have spunked up 
enough for that. You'd better tell 
Luther there’s no need for it now. 
And you can ask him to supper if you 
like, and this evening you can talk 
things over an‘l make up your minds 
what you want to do.” - 

She left them alone that evening, 


Only seated at opposite corners of the lving- 





room, and discussing weather pros- 
pects with an interest that made their 
voices uncertain and brought the blood 
to their cheeks., Abigail smiled as she 
went upstairs. Before she closed the 
door of her room behind her she heard 
the floor below creak under an impul- 
sive tread. The moon was up and 
she did not need a candle to aid her 
examination of the contents of the 
japanned box. 

They were little things to mean s0 
much, a cheap ribbon, a crumpled 
paper, the face of a plain young girl, 
awkward and self-conscious, yet the 
moonlight showed tears upon her 
cheek. A bygone miracle had been 
wrought again. In the withered fibers 
of her nature the sap was stirring. 
The dry rod had broken into bud and 
blossom. 

The murmur of young. voices 
sounded in her ears as she fell asleep, 
and the room was sweet with the odor 
of lilacs, more fragrant as the dew 
fell. And for such reasons or some 
other, her dreams that night were of 
love and youth. 


+ 


Love 


BY ALONZO BICE 





God formed the sun, and said: 
“Emerge from chaos and thy light 
In golden benediction spread 
On vale and mountain hight.” 


The rose, commanded He 
To give its odors free. 


The lark He then enjoined to sing, 
Mounting aloft on sun-bright wing. 


He created man, and Love 
Was the edict from above. 


When man beheld the golden sunlight 
falling, 


And caught the rose’s perfume on the i 


air, 
And heard the lark at heaven’s gate | 9. oct sicel, 


calling, 
Love sought his heart and held do- 
minion there! 
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and Children 


who desire garments which are light 
in weight, soft in textureand attractive 
in both coloring and pettern. Made 28 
inches wide and sold by retailers gen- 
erally at 10 cents a yard. 

If not found, write us for sazapies. 


BOSTON 
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Nickel Plated all over. Astonishing tow 
rice to —1,200 a by opemaa. W rite at once, 
Don't delay. ce unnecessary, Sample free. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2246 Wayne &1., DAYTON, OHIO 
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A Word to Independent Buyers— 


The secret of getting the most for your money—in al! stoves and ranges, including gas moves 

ct from the factory that puts bigh standard into materials, ex- 

pert labor and heat and fuc!-saving original designs—cutting out all deaiers’ and middiemen's Profits. 
jamazoos save you from $5 to $40 on price for stoves and ranges of equal quality 

only direct to the users. 

All Kalamazoos cent ready to use and handsomely blacked and finished. 

to refer you to as many as you wish of over 140,000 satisfied owners of Kalamazeos in over 21,000 
towns—probably including many of your own neighbors, or near you. Every one 

bougbt direct from us, b 


— ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
— ON 360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 
We even give credit now—same as your dealers would—to responsible pe 
ll payment first and then monthly payments after your free trial, if satisied. 
Or your payment back and we take our Kalamazoo back and pay 
bt both ways. You'd be nothing out at ail. 
Send Name—Ffree Book Explains All 
Spend acent for a postal and send your name for our Big 
Free 100 page Kalamazoo Illustrated Book wito wholesale 
factory prices, explaining all, with our $100,000 bank 





Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
—“And Gas Stoves Too” 
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first of values—then order—you be the one to say, 
you don’t want to keep the Kalamazoo we'll 


of money back. 
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save from $5 to $20. 
dealer’s for Ais best stoves: 


Send for 1 
co., 





Gold Coin Stoves are Guaranteed 
and Freight Prepaid 


“ONE YEAR’S TRIAL and YOUR MONEY BACK IF [ 
NOT SATISFIED” is OUR WRITTEN GUARANTY ‘Sarge 


pay freight charges—both ways if you don’t find the 
stove satisfactory. You have one year to try it in. 

Buy direct from our factory at wholesale prices and 
Compare our prices with your 
We insure safe delivery—polished, ready to set up. 

with Price-Lis 


It MJustrates all our stoves and ranges—gives our plan and offer which saves you money, 
GOLD COIN STOVE 







No better stoves made. 


t—Free. 
1 Oak Street, Troy, N. Y. 
































Bena for book, 108 styies fixtures, for homes, stores, churches, etc., $2.36 ep. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. . 


1101 Market $t. Canton, 0. 
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RUTHSTEIN’S STEEL SHOES ARE WORN AND PRAISED BY THOUSANDS 


AYou can positively save from $5 to $10 a year and get more good wear, more solid comfort, more health-protection,- 

more real enjoyment out of Steel Shoes than you ever had in your life from leather-soled work shoes or rubber 

boots. Thousands are wearing Steel Shoes today, saving immense sums of money. Every wearer will 9@ 

tell you they are easier on the feet, lighter, more healthful and durable than the best alk o&- 
leather work shoes that money can buy. Absolutely the best farm shoe in existence. ; - 


Better Than the Best Leather-Soled Shoes—Feel Better, 
Fit Better, Wear Better, Look Better! 


If you will put a pair of Steel Shoes on your feet—even for five minutes—the shoes will do the. _ 
rest. They will surprise and delight you with their lightness, neatness and comfort—ther’ 4 
astounding durability. They will literally sell themselves! Ss 
Hence I am making this special Free ination Offer, merely asking you to send me the. 
price, while you are ‘'sizing up’’ the shoes. If they fail to convince you immediately; you can 


Write today for 
book, ‘‘The Sole of 
Steel,’’ or order a 
pair of Steel Shoes. 


+ ones ee rag) pees de terre 


simply notify me to send for them at my expense and the money will be refunded at once, 


NO CORNS! NO BUNIONS! NO CALLOUSES! NO BLISTERS! NO WET FEET! NO coLDst : 


Try Them On—in Your Own Home—at Our Risk! 
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Out- 
wears 3 to 6 Pairs of 
Best All-Leather Shoes 
Saves $5 to $10 a Year 


Your Money Back Immediately if Shoes Don’t Suit! 
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» wppers are made cf a superior qualit 
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The Steel Shoes are the strongest and easiest 
working shoes made. There is no need of breaking 
in. Comfortable from the first moment you put 
them on. Easy to put on or take off. Impossible 
to get out of shape. We could not afford to make 
you this special offer if we were not confident that 
our Steel Shoes are just what you need. You run 
absolutely no risks, no trouble on your part. All we 
ask is that you try on a pair of Steel Shoes before 
you buy any other style of working shoes! You 
will. wonder how you ever did without Steel Shoes 
this long. Our Steel Shoes will more than sur- 
prise you. 


A Wonderful Invention 


Here is the way Steel Shoes are made: The 
of leather, as 


roof as leath This leather 


ze er can e 
, cer tully soft, flexible and pliable—never gets 


stiff and hard, no matter how long the shoes are 
worn in mud, slush or water. 
The soles and sides are made out of one piece of 
special light, thin, springy, rust-resisting Steel, 
ia j ‘ 
: gated St 


‘We have added 100 per cent to the sivengts of the 
Steel Soles by corruga the bottoms. his extra 

enables us to make the soles even lighter 
than before. 

The Sole of Steel keeps the uppers in shape, pre- 
vents them from warping, twisting or cracking. Soles 
and heels are studded with adjustable Steel Rivets 
which prevent the bottoms from wearing out. Rivets 
are easily replaced by hand when partly worn, 
making the shoes as good as new! Fifty extra rivets 
eost only 30 cents and should keep the shoes in 
good repair for at least two years. o other repairs 
ever needed! The uppers are tightly joined to the 
steel by smal! rivets of rust-resisting metal, so that 
no water can get_ between. 

The soles are lined with soft, springy. comfort- 
able Hair Cushions, which rest the feet, absorb 
perspiration and odors and add to ease of walking. 
Cushion can easily be taken out for cleaning, 


t , 
No Corns. x igiis, 


Steel Shoes are so easy on the feet that they 
absolutely do away with corns, callouses, soreness. 
blisters and other foot troubles. They give rest and 

to the feet, and keep them in perfect 


No Wet Feet!: No Cold: 


If you wear Steel Shoes you can work all day 
tm mud and water or snow without having wet or 
y escape colds, rheumatism, neu- 

and the long train of ills that result from 

cold, wet feet. The dreaded Pneumonia often results 
from inadequate foot protection. .Steel Shoes pay 
for themselves again and again by preventing sick- 


ness and saving doctor’s bills. Wear Steel Shoes 
and.you can work in cold, wet, stormy weather that 
would otherwise keep you indoors. 


6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches and 16 inches high 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, better grade of leather, 
$3 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $3.50 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $4.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $5.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan, $6.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $7.00 per pair. 

Each pair of Steel Shoes is worth $2.00 mére than 
the best leather work shoes. A trial pair will con- 
vince you. 

Every pair of Steel Shoes is inspected and tested 
before shipment, 


mA 


Steel Shoes are unquestionably the most important 
discovery for the benefit of farmers in the last 100 
years. They enable you to work in comfort, rain or 
shine, in heat or cold—in the field, barnyard or feed 
lot—in the swamp, in ditch work, among brush, 
stones or wherever there’s work to do. They stand 
hard knocks! They shed mud! They keep your feet 
bone dry, rested and free from corns, chafing and 
blisters! 

They save time and money and doctor’s bills, 

The proof is yours for the asking! 


See the shoes—then decide! 

We don’t ask you to buy the shoes! 

We just want you to slip your feet into a pair 
of Steel Shoes—to feel and see and know how much 

hter, neater, more comfortable they are than any 
other work shoes in existence. 

We offer to send you a pair of Steel Shoes for 
FREE EXAMINATION—any size or style you may 
select—on receipt of the price and let the shoes 
themselves tell you their marvelous story of com- 
fort, lightness, neatness, strength and wonderful 
economy. You must see the shoes themselves before 
you can realize how much they mean to you! 

They will tell you more in five minutes than we 


could in five hours! 
instantly—DON’T 


If they don’t convince 
KEEP THEM! 

Simply notify us to send for the shoes at our 
expense, and every penny of your money will 
returned promptly without delay or argument. 

Don’t hesitate. Any banker, any express company 
will tell youswe are responsible. Any agricultural 
editor will do the same. You need Steel Shoes and 


you 


PENS se Uarrer Seer scrr mse 7k TT ISTE 
Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 34, Racine, Wis. 


_uo-see----ePair .............imch Men’s Steel Shoes, Size--.- 


you need them NOW. Don’t put it off, but ac 
our liberal FREE EXAMINATION OFFER at onc& ° 
and make sure of getting your shoes promptly. 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high Sted ~ 


Shoes at $3.50 a pair or the 9-inch high Steel Shoes” 
at $5.00 a pair. For all classes of use requiring high- 
cut shoes, our 12 or 16-inch high Steel Shoes are 
absolutely indispensable. 


= 
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way your old shoes and hot rubber boots—«* — 


a 
Don’t torture your feet in hard, twisted, war 
leaky, shapeless leather-soled shoes. Don’t sw 
your feet and make them tender by wearing 
rubber boots, feit boots or arctics. Throw the @ 
things away! Get a pair of Steel Shoes and le 
what foot comfort really means, 


s ~y 
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The success of Steel Shoes is almost startlin 


7 
Within three years we have established Steel Shoe. ¥ 


Factories in Racine, Wis.,- Toronto, Canada, 

Northampton, England. . 
These great factories, running at full capacity, cam 

searediy keep up with the demand from all ove®: 
e world. 


Boy’s Steel Shoes are absolutely boy-proof! M 
exactly like Men’s Steel Shoes. Soles, heels 
sides are one piece of light, thin, rust-resisting S 
Uppers are waterproof leather! 
boy and save shoe money! 


s 
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Put a pair on yous 


An active boy keeps you busy buying shoes. Ones = 
r “ 
Ne. 


pair of Boys’ Steel Shoes outlasts 3 to 6 pairs 

“all-leather.” No patching! No half-soling! 

new heels! 

Boys who wear “Steels” can work or play in mud 
ush, or water without danger of colds and sickn 

We will send a pair of Boys’ Steel Shoes for 


Examination. on receipt of. the price. / ; 
"If you are not instantly convinced of the show a 


derful merit, simply notify us to send for the 
at our expense and your money will be refun 


promptly. 
ro 


6-inch High Boys’ Steel Shoes, $2.50 per pair. 3.58 4 


9-inch High Boys’ Steel Shoes, black or tan, $ 
per pair. 5 
In ordering, give correct size. Boys’ Steel Sho 


will please the y and save you money and wo 
Send today! 


“ef? 
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Please send at once for free examination 


Dear Sir: 


‘ 


inch Boy’s Steel Shoes, Size--- 
_...-Im payment for same, 


(64) @ as per free EXAMINATION OFFER. 


@ Name __...-...—-------------=---------- ----------------- 


NN. M. RUTHSTEIN, Secretary and Treasurer 
STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 34, RACINE, WIS. ;.. sme. 


. — eres ere oma Groat Britain Factory — Northampton, Engtand Lt ca eaannanascenneaunees 
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